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Art.I. A History of England from the first Invasion by the 
Romans to the Commonwealth. By the Rev. John Lingard, D.D. 
Vols. 1V. V. and VI. Mawman. 1820-1823-1825. 


1% former numbers of this Review the first, second, and 

third volumes of this history were noticed in terms of com- 
mendation, to which they were fully entitled. ‘The volumes 
at present before us merit at least equal praise for the judi- 
cious selection which the author has made, from a much wider 
and less obscure range of materials than he had to explore in 
his earlier labors, and they, moreover, present us with speci- 
mens of the most perfect narrative-style with which we are 
acquainted in our language. 

These three volumes embrace the history of nearly a cen- 
— and a half, the most interesting, whether from the variety 
and bold features of its events, or from the most important 
consequences which those events have produced, not for Eng- 
land only, but for a large portion of the world. ‘They com- 
mence with the accession of Henry VIII., and proceedin 
through the reigns of Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James I., end with that of Charles I. The three first of 
these reigns are depicted in the most vivid colors. The 
prudent and wily character of Elizabeth, now so well under- 
stood, is no where more faithfully portrayed than in the 
pages of Dr. Lingard. He exhibits James I. to us in the 
most favorable light, by simply making him appear ridicu- 
lous. The history of Charles I. supplies us with an awful 
lesson of the follies of that favoritism, which began in the 
reign of his father, and was so fruitful a source of calamity to 
himself. : 

‘In every part of this work we are delighted with the sim- 
plicity, clearness, strength, and classic harmony of the author’s 
style. His sentences are uniformly distinguished by that 
great merit, unity of idea, which the majority of modern 
writers too frequently neglect. From the prevalence of this 
perfection, we could almost imagine some of the finest pas- 
sages in this history to bé elegant translations of the purest 
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Greek or Latin writers. Livy’s copiousness-of detail, the 
musical cadences of Thucydides, and the pellucid narrative of 
Herodotus, seem to have been combined by Dr. Lingard in 
the historical model which he wished to emulate, and which 
he has certainly followed with the greatest success. 

By short specimens it is impossible to do justice to a work 
which is at once so extensive and so admirably connected. 
We shall, however, detach from the second chapter of the 
fourth volume a portion of the history of the Reformation, 
which is executed in a style of matchless energy and beauty. 


‘ Whatever knowledge the German reformer might possess of 
the doctrines, his writings displayed little of the mild spirit of the 
Gospel. In his answer to the King of England the intemperance 
of his declamation scandalized his friends, while it gave joy to 
his enemies. To the King he allotted no other praise than that 
of writing elegant language: in all other respects he was a fool 
and an ass, a blasphemer and a liar. Henry complained to his 
patron the Elector: the German princes considered the work 
as an insult to crowned heads: and at the earnest entreaty of 
Christian, King of Denmark, Luther condescended to write an 
apology. In it he supposes that the “ defence of the seven sa- 
craments” had been falsely attributed to Henry; offers to ac- 
knowledge his error, and to publish a book in the King’s praise ; 
paints in seductive colours the purity and holiness of his own 
doctrine: and takes occasion to inveigh against the tyranny of 
the popes, and against that bane of England, the Cardinal of 
York. Such an apology was not likely to appease the mind 
of Henry, who was proud of his work, and attached to his minis- 
ter, and the assertion that the King began to favor the new 

ospel provoked him to publish a severe but dignified answer. 
in it he openly avows himself to be the author of the tract 
printed with his name, and expresses his esteem for Wolsey, 
whom he always loved, but whom he shall now love much more, 
since he has been honoured with the abuse of one, who never 
spared exalted worth either in the living or the dead. He then © 
argues that, if the tree may be known by its fruits, the pride 
and passion, the lust and debauchery of the new apostle, prove 
that he had received no commission from God: and concludes 
with maintaining that the favourite doctrines of his antagonist, 
respecting the sufficiency of faith and the non-existence of free- 
will, were subversive of all morality, and repugnant to the first 
principles of religion. The publication of this letter rekindled 
the anger, and exasperated the venom, of the reformer. He 
announced his regret that he had descended to the meanness of 
making an apology; and condemned his own folly in supposing 
« that virtue could exist in a court, or that Christ might be 
found in a place where Satan reigned.” But thenceforth let 
his enemies tremble. He would no more attempt to allure 
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them by mildness: but would apply the merited lash to their 
backs. . 
‘ The edict of Worms had become a dead letter at the expir- 
ation of a few months: and Luther, returning to Wittemberg, 
had published his German translation of the Scriptures. It was 
preposterous to imagine that from the perusal of the sacred 
volumes the common people could be enabled to decide those 
questions which divided the most learned: but the present flat- 
tered their pride: they felt their obligations to the man, who 
had rendered them the judges of their own belief: and when they 
did not understand his arguments, were still convinced by the at- 
traction of novelty, the promise of freedom, and the hope of 
sharing in the spoils of the church. The increase of new teachers 
kept equal pace with the increase of new religionists. The 
country curate, who was unknown beyond the precincts of his vil- 
lage, the friar who had hitherto vegetated in the obscurity of his 
convent, saw the way to riches and celebrity suddenly opened be- 
fore them. They had only to ascend their pulpits, to display the 
new light, which had lately burst upon them, to declaim against 
the wealth of the clergy and the tyranny of the popes; and they 
were immediately followed by crowds of disciples, whose grati- 
tude supplied their wants, and whose approbation secured to them 
importance in the new church. But these teachers soon dis- 
covered that they had as good a claim to infallibility as Luther : 
they began to dispute many of his doctrines, and to reform the 
reformer himself. Zwinglius declared against him in Switzerland, 
and severed from his empire the four cities of Strasburg, Lindau, 
Constance, and Memmingen. Muncer, driven from Saxony, 
erected his hostile standard at Mulhausen in Thuringia. He taught 
the natural equality of men, the right of each to his share in the 
common property of all, the abolition of every authority not 
founded on the Gospel, and the formation of a new kingdom upon 
earth, to consist entirely of the saints. The peasants, allured by 
his doctrines, were soon jn arms, and the princes of the empire 
began to tremble for their political existence. Luther was over- 
whelmed with reproaches: the evil, it was said, had sprung from 
the tendency of his doctrines: and, to justify himself, he declared 
that Muncer was inspired and aided by the devil, and that the 
only remedy was to extirpate with fire and sword both the teacher 
and his disciples. After many a bloody field in different parts of 
the empire, the Catholics and Lutherans by their united efforts 
suppressed the insurrection. But the moment the common 
enemy was removed, their mutual diffidence revived: the Catholic 
princes requested the presence of the Emperor to protect them 
from the machinations of their enemies: and the Protestant 
princes concluded at Torgau a league for their common defence. 
It was afterwards strengthened by the accession of new members; 
and in the course of a few pages we shiall see this confederacy, 
avowedly formed to support and propagate the new doctrines, in 
active correspondence with the King of England, the enemy of 
religious innovation, and the defender of the orthodox faith.’ 
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To whatever motive we are to attribute the spoliation of 
the primitive church, and the establishment of the Reform- 
ation, it is a matter of wonder to observe the state of subser- 
viency to which the tyranny of Henry had brought the higher 
orders throughout his dominions. They reflected back his 
smile or his frown with the most dastardly servility. One 
day they enacted, at his desire, that it was treason to dispute, 
the next day that it was treason to maintain, the validity of his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn. The safeguards of the consti- 
tution were wholly overthrown; and it seems little less than 
miraculous, that even the memory of them should have sur- 
vived to the happy epoch of the Revolution, when they were 
extricated from the ruins, and restored to their pristine Gothic 
strength and grandeur. 

In the course of his history Dr. Lingard, we observe, 
rejects several stories and speeches which have found their 
way, from one to another, through the greater number of our 
historians; and, so far as we have been able to inform our- 
selves, we have reason to be satisfied with the discretion 
which he has exercised in this respect. ‘The truth is, that 
our historians have often followed the example set them by 
some of the more antient historians of Greece and Rome, in 
adopting too readily any current tradition, and in putting 
speeches and remarks into the mouths of the historical actors, 
which were rather appropriate than authentic. 

In this spirit Dr. Lingard ridicules the astute theological 
arguments said to have been uttered by Edward VI. at the 
age of ten. Again, by citing original authorities, he is en- 
abled to present a positive contradiction to some parts of the 
romantic story, given by Hume, of Courtenay’s career in the 
court of Mary; for which, as the reverend Doctor justly re- 
marks, Hume could have had no authority except his own im- 
agination. He treats some of the stories commonly told of 
Lady Jane Grey in a like manner. He seems to take pleasure 
in doing justice to her amiable character. ‘ But,’ he observes, 
'€ modern writers have attributed to her much of which she 

seems to have been ignorant. The beautiful language which 
they put into her mouth; her forcible reasoning in favor of 
the claim of Mary; her philosophical contempt of the splen- 
dor of royalty ; her refusal to accept a crown which was not 
her right; and her reluctant submission to the commands of 
her parents, must be considered as the fictions of historians, 
who, in their zeal to exalt the character of their heroine, seem 
to have forgotten that she was only sixteen years of age.’ We 
miss, also, several of the remarkable speeches which have 
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been attributed to Charles I., and those about him, at the time 
of his melancholy exit. 

It appears to us that throughout this work the author con- 
siders himself as suspected of partiality on account of his 
religious opinions. A persuasion, we may observe, very 
likely to produce impartiality: we would attribute to it the 
extraordinary care which he takes in balancing the virtues 
and the faults of those characters in our history, who have 
been loaded with unqualified praise or censure, according to 
the religious impressions of those by whom their actions have 
been hitherto recorded. ‘The character of the ‘ bloody” 
Mary is one which required infinite discretion on the part of 
the author, and it is depicted by him with the greatest truth 
and justice. He thus sums up her measures of intolerance : 


‘ The persecution continued till the death of Mary. Some- 
times milder counsels seemed to prevail ; and on one occasion all 
the prisoners were discharged on the easy condition of taking an 
oath to be true to God and the Queen. But these intervals were 
short ; and, after some suspense, the spirit of intolerance was sure 
to resume the ascendancy. ‘Then new commissions were issued 
by the crown. The magistrates were careful to fulfil their in- 
structions: and the council urged the bishops ‘“ to reclaim the 
prisoners, or to deal with them according to law.” ‘The reformed 
writers have described, in glowing colours, the sufferings, and 
sought to multiply the number, of the victims ; while the Catholics 
have maintained that the reader should distrust the exaggerations 
of men heated with enthusiasm and exasperated by oppression: 
and that from the catalogue of the martyrs should be expunged 
the names of all who were condemned as felons or traitors, or who 
died peaceably in their beds, or who survived the publication of 
their martyrdom, or who would for their heterodoxy have been 
sent to the stake by the reformed prelates themselves, had they 
been in possession of the power. Yet these deductions will take 
but little from the infamy of the measure. After every allowance 
it will be found that, in the space of four years, almost two hun- 
dred persons perished in the flames for religious opinions ; a num- 
ber at the contemplation of which the mind is struck with horror, 
and learns to bless the legislation of a more tolerant age, in which 
dissent from established forms, though in some countries still 
punished with civil disabilities, is no where liable to the penalties 
of death.’ 


Again, at the end of Mary’s reign, we have a striking 
instance of his discrimination and justice. 


‘ The foulest blot on the character of this Queen is her long 
and cruel persecution of the reformers. The sufferings of the 
victims naturally beget an antipathy to the woman, by whose au- 
thority they were inflicted. It is, however, but fair to recollect 
what I have already noticed, that the extirpation of erroneous 
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doctrine was inculcated as a duty by the leaders of every religious 
party. Mary only practised what they taught. It was her mis- 
fortune, rather than her fault, that she was not more enlightened 
than the wisest of her contemporaries. 

‘ With this exception, she has been ranked by the more 
moderate of the reformed writers among the best, though not the 
greatest, of our princes. They have borne honourable testimony 
to her virtues: have allotted to her the praise of piety and 
clemency, of compassion for the poor, and liberality to the dis- 
tressed: and have recorded her solicitude to restore to opulence 
the families that had been unjustly deprived of their possessions 
by her father and brother, and to provide for the wants of the 
parochial clergy, who had been reduced to penury by the spoli- 
ations of the last government. It is acknowledged that her moral 
character was beyond reproof. It extorted respect from all, even 
from the most virulent of her enemies. The ladies of her house- 
hold copied the, conduct of their mistress: and the decency of 
Mary’s court was often mentioned with applause by those, who 
lamented the dissoluteness which: prevailed in that of her suc- 
cessor. 

‘ The Queen was thought by some to have inherited the obsti- 
nacy of her father: but there was this difference, that before she 
formed her decisions, she sought for advice and information, 
and made it an invariable rule to prefer right to expediency. 
One of the outlaws, who had obtained his pardon, hoped to in- 
gratiate himself with Mary by devising a plan to render her inde- 
pendent of parliament. He submitted it to the inspection of the 
Spanish ambassador, by whom it was recommended to her consi- 
deration. Sending for Gardiner, she bade him peruse it, and then 
adjured him, as he should answer at the judgment-seat of God, to 
speak his real sentiments. ‘ Madam,” replied the prelate, ‘ it 
is a pity that so virtuous a lady should be surrounded by such 
sycophants. The book is naught: it is filled with things too hor- 
rible to be thought of.” She thanked him, and threw the paper 
into the fire. 

‘ Her natural abilities had been improved by education. She 
understood the Italian, she spoke the French and Spanish lan- 
guages: and the ease and correctness with which she replied to 
the foreigners, who addressed her in Latin, excited their admir- 
ation. Her speeches in public and from the throne, were delivered 
with grace and fluency: and her conferences with Noailles, as re- 
lated in his dispatches, shew her to have possessed an acute and 
vigorous mind, and to have been on most subjects a match for that 
subtle and intriguing negociator.’ 


From the general skill which Dr. Lingard displays in trac- 
ing out the windings of the mind, — from the ease and readi- 
ness with which he applies the characterizing touches, — from 
the great subtlety which he evinces when he argues on a 
probability, — from the many fine and forcible figures of elo- 
quence which he can command, when he deems eloquence to 
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be seasonable, — we cannot doubt that his close adherence 
to the order of his narrative proceeds from a chastened and 
well-formed taste. As one of many instances that his power 
is as great, in following the workings of the soul, as in 


relating events, we may cite a passage or two describing some 
of the last hours of Elizabeth: — 


‘ Elizabeth had surprised the nations of Europe by the splen- 
dour of her course: she was destined to close the evening of her 
life in gloom and sorrow. The bodily infirmities which she suf- 
fered may have been’ the consequences of age: her mental afflic- 
tions are usually traced by historians to regret for the execution 
of Essex. That she deeply bewailed his fate, that she accused 
herself of precipitancy x cruelty, is certain: but there were 
disclosures in his confession, to which her subsequent melancholy 
may with greater probability be ascribed. From that document 
she learned the unwelcome and distressing truth, that she had 
lived too long ; that her favourites looked with impatience to the 
moment which would free them from her control, and that the 
very men on whose loyalty she had hitherto reposed with confi- 
dence, had already proved unfaithful to her. She became pensive 
and taciturn: she sate whole days by herself, indulging in the 
most gloomy reflections: every rumour agitated her with new 
and imaginary terrors: and the solitude of her court, the —_ 
tion of the commons to her prerogative, and the silence of the 
citizens when she appeared in public, were taken by her for 
proofs that she had survived her popularity, and was become an 
object of aversion to her subjects. Under these impressions, she 
assured the French ambassador that she had grown weary of her 
very existence. 

‘ Sir John Harrington, her godson, who visited the court about 
seven months after the death of Essex, has described in a private 
letter the state in which he found the Queen. She was altered in 
her features, and reduced to a skeleton. Her food was nothing 
but manchet bread and succory pottage. Her taste for dress was 
gone: she had not changed her clothes for many days. Nothing 
could please her: she was the torment of the ladies who waited 
on her person. She stamped with her feet, and swore violently at 
the objects of her anger. For her protection she had ordered a 
sword to be placed by her table, which she often took in her 
hand, and thrust with violence into the tapestry of her chamber. 
About a year later he returned to the palace, and was admitted to 
her presence. ‘ I found her,” he says, “ in a most pitiable state. 
She bad the Archbishop ask me, if I had seen Tyrone. I replied, 
with reverence, that I had seen him with the Lord Deputy. She 
looked up with much choler and grief in her countenance, and 
said, ‘ O, now it mindeth me, that you was one who saw this man 
elsewhere ;’ and hereat she dropped a tear, and smote her bosom. 
She held in her hand a golden cup, which she often put to her 
lips: but, in truth, her heart seemed too full to need more ey, 
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‘ In January, she was troubled with a cold, and about the end 
of the month removed, on a wet and stormy day, from Westmin- 
ster to Richmond. Her indisposition increased : but, with her cha- 
racteristic obstinacy, she refused the advice of her physicians. 
Loss of appetite was accompanied with lowness of spirits, and to 
add to her distress, it chanced that her intimate friend, the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham, died. Elizabeth now spent her days and 
nights in sighs and tears: or, if she condescended to speak, she 
always chose some unpleasant and irritating subject; the treason 
and execution of Essex, or the pretensions of Arabella Stuart, or 
the war in Ireland, and the pardon of Tyrone. At last she fell 
into a state of stupor, and for some hours lay as dead. As soon 
as she recovered, she ordered cushions to be brought and spread 
on the floor. On these she seated herself, under a strange notion, 
that if she were once to lie down in bed, she should never rise 
again. No prayers of the Secretary, or the Archbishop, or the 
physicians, could induce her to remove, or to take any medicine. 
For ten days she sate on the cushions, generally with her finger 
in her mouth, and her eyes open, and fixed on the ground.’ 


The whole account of her reign, as well as that of James I., 
is written with inimitable force and beauty of narration. We 
must, however, conclude our extracts with the description of 
the execution of Charles I., which, severely correct as it is, 
is nevertheless graphic, and dignified in a very eminent de- 
gree. It was the misfortune of Charles, by his obstinacy, 
his occasional want of good faith, and his impolitic treatment 
of many deserving men, to provoke against him talents and 
energies, which, otherwise, would have remained dormant, or 
might have taken a different direction. This was the error of 
that Prince’s reign, and no experience could teach him to 
correct it. But for the tyranny of Charles, Hampden might 
never have emerged from his character of a meek private 
gentleman; and but for that tyranny, the host of opposing 
energies which sprang as it were from the tomb of Hampden 
might have been unknown, or have been marshalled on the 
side of royalty. 


‘ The King proceeded through the long gallery (of Whitehall), 
lined on each side with soldiers, who, far from insulting the fallen 
monarch, appeared by their sorrowful looks to sympathise with his 
fate. At the end an aperture had been made in the wall, through 
which he stepped at once upon the scaffold. It was hung with 
black: at the further end were seen the two executioners, the 
block, and the axe: below appeared in arms several regiments of 
horse and foot: and beyond, as far as the eye was permitted to 
reach, waved a dense and countless crowd of spectators. The 
King stood collected and undismayed amidst the apparatus of 
‘death. There was in his countenance that cheerful intrepidity, in 
his demeanour that dignified calmness, which had characterised 
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in the hall of Fotheringay his royal grandmother, Mary Stuart. 
It was his wish to address the people: but they were kept beyond 
the reach of his voice by the swords of the military ; and there- 
fore confining his discourse to the few persons standing with him 
on the scaffold, he took, he said, the ee of denying, in the _ 
presence of his God, the crimes of which he had been accused. 
It was not to him, but to the houses of parliament, that the war 
and all its evils should be charged. The parliament had first 
invaded the rights of the crown by claiming the command of the 
army: it had provoked hostilities by issuing commissions for the 
levy of forces, before he had raised a single man. But he had 
forgiven all, even those, whoever they were, (for he did not desire 
to know their names,) who had brought him to his death. He did 
more than forgive them, he prayed that they might repent. But 
for that purpose they must do three things: they must render to 
God his due, by settling the church according to the Scripture ; 
they must restore to the crown those rights which belonged to it 
by law ; and they must teach the people the distinction between 
the sovereign and the subject ; those persons could not be gover- 
nors who were to be governed, they could not rule, whose duty it 
was to obey. Then, in allusion to the offers formerly made to 
him by the army, he concluded with these words : “ Sirs, it was 
for the liberties of the people, that Iam come here. If I would 
have assented to an arbitrary sway, to have all things changed 
according to the power of the sword, I needed not to have come 
hither: and therefore I tell you, (andjI pray God it be not laid to 
your charge,) that I am the martyr of the people.” 

‘ Having added, at the suggestion of Dr. Juxon, “I die a 
Christian according to the profession of the church of England, 
as I found it left me by my father,” he said, addressing himself 
to the prelate: ‘‘ I have on my side a good cause, and a gracious 
God.” 

‘ Bishop. — “ There is but one stage more: it is turbulent and 
troublesome, but a short one. It will carry you from earth to 
heaven, and there you will find joy and comfort.” 

‘ King. — ‘I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown.” 

‘ Bishop.— ‘* You exchange an earthly for an eternal crown, 
— a good exchange.” 

‘ Being ready, he bent his neck on the block, and after a short 
pause, stretched out his hands as a signal. At that instant the 
axe descended; the head rolled from the body: and a deep groan 
burst from the multitude of the spectators. But they had no 
leisure to testify their feelings ; two troops of horse dispersed 
them in different directions. 

‘ Such was the end of the unfortunate Charles Stuart, an awful 
lesson to the possessors of royalty to watch the growth of public 
opinion, and to moderate their pretensions in conformity with the 
reasonable desires of their subjects. Had he lived at a more 
early period, when the sense of wrong was quickly subdued by 
the habit of submission, his reign would probably have been 
marked by fewer violations of the national liberties. It was resist- 
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ance that made him a tyrant. The spirit of the people refused 
to yield to the encroachments of authority : and one act of oppres- 
sion placed him under the necessity of committing another, till 
he had revived and enforced all those odious prerogatives, which, 
though usually claimed, were but sparingly exercised, by his pre- 
decessors. For some years his efforts seemed successful: but 
the Scottish insurrection revealed the delusion ; he had parted 
with the real authority of a king, when he forfeited the confidence 
and affection of his subjects.’ 


The history of the six reigns, so faithfully given in these 
volumes, is peculiarly that of religious dissension. One 
lesson which it should inculcate is plain, and points, with no 
ordinary strength of application, to the present period.. By 
the shameful abuses committed in the sale of indulgences, the 
ties were dissolved by which a large part of Germany, and 
the kingdom of England, were held subject to Papal autho- 
rity. By the intolerance of the first Reformers the cruel 
rege of Mary was provoked. As our author expresses it, 
with strength and truth, * Mary.practised what they taught.’ 
The Protestants, in their turn, gained the ascendency, and, 
with the strong hand, have, with little interruption, kept down 
the Catholics to the present day. In the heat of religious 
animosities, right has been trampled upon on either side, 

It is, however, pleasant to observe, that a more conciliatory 
spirit now prevails on all sides. The asperities of both Pro- 
testant and Catholic have been mutually softened down. The 
Catholic now finds, betwixt himself and the Protestant, so 
few shades of difference in habits and education, and so 
perfect a community in charitable feeling, and in the liberal 
pursuits of social life, that they might live together for years 
in the performance of their ordinary Christian duties, and 
not discover wherein the difference consisted, except within 
the walls of their respective churches. 

There are, indeed, important civil distinctions stili kept up 
between them by the penal laws: but every succeeding year 
shews more clearly the impolicy of those statutes; and we 
have little doubt that the present generation will see them 
either repealed or fallen into desuetude. It is against the 
course of the human mind that they should long continue to 
stand up alone, the monuments of an ignorant and a sangui- 
nary age, after every other principle of restriction and bigotry 
has yielded, or is about to yield, to the more enlightened and 
more generous liberality of the times in which we live. 
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Art. II. 1. Travels in the Timannee, Kooranko, and Soolima Coun- 
tries, in Western Africa. By Major Alexander Gordon Laing. 
With Plates anda Map. 8vo. 18s. Boards. pp.465. Mur- 
ray. 1825. 

2. Travels in Western Africa, in the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, 
and 1821, from the River Gambia, through Woolli, Bondoo, 
Galam, Kasson, Kaarta, and Foolidoo, to the River Niger. B 
Major William Gray, and the late Staff-Surgeon Dochard. Wit 
a Map, Drawings, and Costumes, illustrative of those Coun- 
tries. 8vo. 18s. Boards. pp.413. Murray. 1825. 

Sten greatest difficulties which have hitherto impeded the 

intercourse of our colonists on the western coast of Africa, 

with the nations in the interior, have arisen from the endea- 
vors of the chiefs of the tribes surrounding our settlements, to 

‘¢ close the paths,” as it is there termed, in order to prevent all 

direct communication, and to secure to themselves the benefits 

of the intermediate traffic. ‘The Mandingo nation had made 
greater advances in civilization than any other in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Leone, and shewn an increasing desire 
to obtain European luxuries in exchange for the produce of 
their labor, when, in 1821, a war broke out between the 

King and one of the chiefs, which entirely interrupted the 

trade between the Mandingoes and the colonists. Sir 

Charles M‘Carthy, the late Governor, thought it advisable 

to send an embassy to Kambia, on the river Sarcies, and 

from thence to the Mandingo camp, in order to produce a 

reconciliation between the belligerent chiefs, and to recom- 

mend to the natives the culture of white rice. Major, then 

Lieutenant, Laing, was deputed for these objects, and also 

‘ to ascertain the disposition of the inhabitants with respect 

to commerce and industry, and to know their sentiments and 

conduct as to the abolition of the slave-trade.’ Major Laing 
paid two visits to the Mandingo camp, and there he found 

a large army of the Soolima nation headed by the brother of 

the Soolima king, who was come to the assistance of Amara, 

the King of the Mandingoes. Little more than the name of 
the Soolima nation was then known at Sierra Leone, though 
its distance, N.N. W., is scarcely more than two hundred miles, 
nor had it been visited by any European, though it is one of 
the most powerful countries in that part of Western Africa, 
and its inhabitants are considerably advanced in civilization 
and a knowlege of the useful arts. When Yarradee, the 

Soolima General, first saw the English at the camp of the 

Mandingoes, he doubted whether they were men, and in- 

quired of the interpreter if they had bones. Seeing Major 

Laing pull off his gloves, he exclaimed, ‘ Alla Akbar, he has 

pulled the skin off his hands.’ On Major Laing’s —_ 
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he suggested to the Governor, that as the Soolimas were in 
possession of considerable quantities of gold and ivory, it 
might be advantageous to open an intercourse with them, and 
also to learn the resources of many unexplored countries 
directly to the east of the colony. This suggestion being 
approved of, Major Laing, with an interpreter, two soldiers 
of the West India regiment, eleven carriers, natives of the 
Jolof country, and a boy, a native of Sego, were sent to 
penetrate to Soolima, by whatever route might be deemed 
most eligible for future communication. The travellers 
quitted Sierra Leone on the 16th of April, and ascended the 
Rokelle river in boats about forty miles, and then, leaving 
the river, continued their route on the southern side of it in 
the Timannee country, but were obliged to purchase a pas- 
sage through the principal towns by presents to the chiefs. 
Timannee is about ninety miles from east to west, and its 
breadth, from north to south, about fifty-five miles: on the 
west it adjoins the colony of Sierra Leone. Notwithstanding 
this contiguity, the Timannee negroes are described by Major 
Laing as the most ignorant and depraved of all the Western 
Africans: the trades of the blacksmith and shoemaker, com- 
mon to all other African countries, are unknown here. On 
the degraded state of these people Major Laing judiciously 
remarks : 


‘ The character of a Timannee man is almost proverbial in 
Western Africa for knavery and indisposition to honest labour ; 
and of a Timannee woman for dishonesty. The considerate reader 
will judge of the degree in which their character is to be attri- 
buted to the long prevalence, in their country of that detestable 
trade, which strikes at the root of industry, destroys the bonds of 
social order, and even extinguishes the most powerful natural 
feelings. * Inhabiting the country near the mouth of one of the 
principal rivers of the coast, and which, until the last thirty years, 
was one of the principal marts of the slave-trade, their moral and 
social disorganization and degradation which still subsists, may be 
viewed as an example of its deep-rooted and pernicious influence. 
In correspondence with this remark, is the progressive improve- 
ment in the social and industrious habits of the population, which 
is witnessed by the traveller in advancing from the coast towards 
the interior by the course of any of the great rivers of Africa, 





‘ * T was twice offered by mothers their children for sale, and 
abused for refusing them. One evening a clamour was ‘raised 
against me, as being one of those white men who prevented the 
slave-trade, and injured the prosperity of their country. The two 
mothers severally accused their children of witchcraft, and were 
much surprised at my refusal to purchase; particularly as the 
price did not exceed ten bars, or about thirty shillings sterling.’ 
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which were formerly distinguished as stations for the trade in 
slaves.’ a 3 


Major Laing, continuing his route to the N.E., havin 
the river Rokelle on his left, passed through a small part of 
the Korano country, the boundaries of which are unknown, 
extending eastward to the Niger. On the north it is bounded 
by Limba, Tamisso, and Soolima: though large in_ extent, 
it is not powerful, in consequence of its numerous divisions 
into separate states. Like the Timannees, the natives of 
Korano are Pagans, but they are greatly superior to the former 
in agriculture and a knowlege of the useful arts. At Komato, 
on the confines of the Soolima country, he was met by a 
deputation from Falaba, the capital of Soolima, sent by the 
King, with an invitation to visit him immediately, and two 
horses were also sent for his use. One of the party, who 
had seen Major Laing at the Mandingo camp, leaped for joy, 
and cried out, ** It is true, it is true; he is the white man 
from the water-side who promised Yarradee he would come 
to the Soolima country;‘he is the white man who said he 
would walk to this country, and he has kept his word.” On 
the 11th of June Major Laing and his small party arrived 
at Falaba, and were treated with great respect and kindness, 
both bythe King and the inhabitants, during the whole of 
their residence in the country, which they did not leave till 
the 17th of September. This respect and attention were not 
excited by the external appearance of Major Laing; for he 
informs us that his whole stock of clothes consisted of a blue 
camblet jacket and trowsers, much worn, a few flannel shirts, 
and a straw-hat, nor had he been shaved since the day of his 
departure from Sierra Leone. | 

Falaba appears from the map prefixed to these travels to 
be situated in 9° 40! of north latitude, and 11° 35! longitude : 
it is about one mile and a half in length, and a mile in 
breadth: it is surrounded by a strong thick stockading of 
hard wood of sufficient strength to resist any warlike engines 
less powerful than artillery. It has seven strong gates: the 
whole encompassed by a broad deep ditch, which renders it 
impregnable to the assaults of Africans, according to their 
present system of warfare. | 

The inhabitants are stated to be six thousand: but in an- 
other part we find their number estimated at ten thousand, 
which must be more correct, if, as we are also told, Falaba 
contains four thousand huts or houses, and can furnish three 
thousand soldiers. The houses or huts are circular, * and, 
though built of clay and covered with pyramidal roofs of 
thatch, are extremely neat, clean, and in many instances ele- 
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gant.” There are four other principal towns, subject to 
Assana Yeera, the King of the Soolimas: he can bring into 
the field about three thousand cavalry, and twenty thousand 
foot soldiers, and must therefore be regarded as a powerful 
prince in Western Africa. The description which Major 
Laing has given ‘of the manners and character of the King of 
Soolima is extremely interesting: he appears to possess, in an 
eminent degree, talents and virtues which justly intitle him to 
be regarded as a good and wise prince, the father of his 
people. * He is a good looking man, about sixty years of age: 
his countenance mild and agreeable, and inoffensive in its ex- 
resonate he is rather taller than the generality of his people, 

eing about five feet eleven inches in height, and his plain 
loose garment of black country cloth became him well.’ 
Indeed we are told that he never departed from this simplicity 
of dress, that, unlike most Africans, he constantly rejected the 
use of splendid ornaments, and was always habited like the 
simplest of his subjects. He has acquired a high character 
for strict probity, both in his own dominions and among the 
surrounding states. [From the great pains he takes in in- 
quiring into and settling the grievances of his subjects, he is 
universally beloved. ‘The following account is given of his 
daily occupation : 

‘ He rises at day-break, and gives his first attention to domestic 
concerns ; he then sees the food prepared and sent off to his guests 
and slaves, and gives audience to all people who are about to 
quit the town upon a journey, and grants or refuses permission, 
according to circumstances. At nine he makes his appearance 
in the palaver-house, where he administers justice till three in the 
afternoon, during which time he is accessible to every one; at 
three he returns home to dinner, which is a simple meal of rice, 
and a little soup to dip it in, and render it palatable; in common 
with the whole of his subjects, he is a stranger to the luxury of a 
spoon, nor would he use one, although I presented him with 
several. After his dinner, it is his usual custom to walk, attended 
by a single confidential slave, to a particular pond, where he keeps 
a tame alligator, and where he performs his ablutions; he then 
strolls about his farms till sunset, when he returns to his house, 
and is secluded for the rest of the evening, part of which, I have 
reason to suppose, he passes in religious duties.’ 


In the course of various conversations on the subject of 
the slave-trade, and on war, peace, and commerce, Assana 
evinced a powerful and reflecting mind, which enabled him 
to comprehend, in a surprising manner, the advantages of a 
state of society and government very different from any thing 
he had seen, though his prejudices were too firmly fixed to be 
easily removed, particularly with respect to making — 
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free. At present, like the Pacha of Egypt, he enjoys a mo- 
nopoly of the whole commerce of his country ; and we appre- 
hend it will be difficult to convince him, that by deprivi 
himself of this exclusive privilege he would only increase sind 
secure his own power. Wealth has almost unlimited in- 
fluence among the African nations; and where political insti- 
tutions are all merged in despotism, he who is most opulent 
may obtain the greatest number of adherents, and assume 
the sovereignty. 

While Major Laing was at Falaba, he was entertained by 
several public spectacles; and the Jellemen or bards celebrated 
his arrival and the praises of their own nation, in strains which 
might pass for those of Ossian, adding only ‘ the grey mist 
on the hill,’ and changing Fingal for Yarradee. The wars 
between the Soolimas and Foulahs were sung in strains, a few 


sentences of which were translated by the interpreter as 
follows: 


‘ The men of the Foulah nation are brave.— No man but a 
Foulah can stand against the Soolimas. — The Foulahs came to 
Falaba with 30,000 men; they came down the hills like the roll- 
ing of a mighty river; they said, Falaba men, pay, or we will 
burn your town. The brave Yarradee sent a barbed arrow against 
the Foulahs, and said you must slay me first. — The fight began ; 
the sun hid his face; he would not behold the number of the 
slain. The clouds which covered the skies frowned, like the brow 
of the Kelle Mansa. * — The Foulahs fought like men; and the 
ditch around Falaba was filled with their slain. — What could they 
do against the Soolima Lion ? — The Foulahs fled, never to return ; 
and Falaba is at peace.’ 


One of the exhibitions at these spectacles is worthy of 
notice : 


‘ As soon as the Amazons had finished their song, a droll-look- 
ing man, who played upona sort of guitar, the body of which 
was a calabash, commenced a sweet air, and accompanied it with 
a tolerably fair voice. He boasted, that by his music he could 
cure diseases; that he could make wild beasts tame, and snakes 
dance; if the white man did not believe him, he would give him 
a specimen; with that, changing to a more lively air, a large 
snake crept from beneath a part of the stockading in the yard, 
and was crossing it rapidly, when he again changed his tune, and 
playing a little slower, sung, “‘ Snake, you must stop; yourun too 
fast, stop at my command, and give the white man service.” 
The snake was obedient, and the musician continued: “ Snake, 
you must dance, for a white man has come to Falaba; dance, 
snake, for this is indeed a happy day.” The snake twisted itself 





‘ * The Kelle Mansa, cr war-master: the title of the General 
of the army.’ | 
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about, raised its head, curled, leaped, and performed’ various 
feats, of which I should not have supposed a snake capable; at the 
conclusion, the musician walked out of the yard, followed by 
the reptile, leaving me in no small degree astonished, and the rest 
of the company not a little pleased, that a black man had been 
able to excite the surprise of a white one.’ , 


Major Laing’s account of his departure from Falaba will 
be read with much interest : 


‘ I departed from Falaba at noon on the 17th, having sent on 
my party at anearly hour in the morning. The King accompa- 
nied me several miles from the town, and I was followed for a con- 
siderable distance by a large concourse of people, the females 
making most extravagant demonstrations of grief; about a mile 
beyond the summit of the eminence which looks down upon Fa- 
laba, I parted from all except the King, who accompanied me into 
the valley on the opposite side, on the road to Konkodoogore. 
At length the old man stopped, and said, he was now to see me 
for the last time; the tears were in his eyes, and the power of 
utterance seemed to have forsaken him for awhile; holding my 
hand still fast, he said, ** White man, think of Falaba, for Falaba 
will always think of you; the men laughed when you came among 
us, the women and children feared and hid themselves; they all 
sit now with their heads in their hands, and with tears in their 
eyes, because you leave us. I shall remember all you have said 
to me; you have told me what is good, and I know that it will 
make my country great; I shall make no more slaves:” then 
squeezing me affectionately by the hand, and turning away his 
head, he gently loosened his grasp, and saying, ‘‘ Go, and return 
to see us,” he covered his face with his hands. I felt as if I had 
parted from a father: such remembrances impress themselves too 
deeply in the heart to be effaced by time or distance, and esta- 
blish a permanent interest in the welfare of a country, which ma 
have a material influence on the after-life of the individual who 
entertains them.’ 


Major Laing is of opinion that great advantages may be 
derived from establishing a direct intercourse with the 
Soolima nation. The country produces rice, coffee, and cot- 
ton in the greatest perfection, and is capable of supplying, 
with due cultivation, every article of tropical produce: the 
laborers are on the spot ; and the desire to possess European 
goods will be a sufficient excitement to labor. The river 
Rokelle, which runs through the country to Sierra Leone, 
is navigable, at certain seasons, along a great part of its 
course. It isnot, however, so much with a view to our own 
advantage as to the improvement of Africa, that Major Laing 
recommends an intercourse with these people: they have at 
present a great respect for the English, and have but few pre- 
judices to oppose to the changes we might wish to introduce. 
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Major Laing, however, candidly admits, that when the 
Soolimas have seen more of the English at Sierra Leone, 
their present respect may probably be diminished. The 
Mahomedans, he says, ‘ view with pity, and frequently with 
disgust, the levity of the Whites, whom they consider as a 
people highly favored by God, but very regardless of his 
bounties.’ It is a remarkable fact, that the religion of Ma- 
homet is making a silent but rapid progress through the 
nations of Africa, while, notwithstanding the expence and 
pains bestowed to send out missionaries from England, there 
is no instance of the Christian religion being embraced by any 
of the Africans beyond our own settlements ; and the Chris- 
tianity cf the Negroes there, even Major Laing allows, is 
only to be discovered by their being clothed like Europeans, 
and attending at the church, or at school. He anticipates 
much good from the example of one free interior nation, 
which should adopt voluntarily the laws, habits of industry, 
and religion of white men: such he thinks the Soolima nation 
might become; and, if it were once sufficiently civilized, he 
makes no doubt that it would prove more beneficial to Africa 
than all that we have done, or are likely to accomplish, at 
Sierra Leone. 

We cannot agree with Major Laing in recommending 
Christian missions to be sent at present to the Soolima 
people. ‘The experience of many years ought to have dis- 
covered to us, that there is something radically wrong in the 
present missionary system. Nothing has been or can be gained 
by making savage tribes nominal Christians : but even this we 
cannot effect in Africa: knowlege and civilization must be 
the precursors of Christianity ; and the work of conversion 
must be slow and gradual to be permanent. There is, how- 
ever, one mode of teaching Christianity, which might produce 
more speedy effects, the preaching by example. Whenever 
the Whites can convince the Negroes that they sincerely 
believe and practise what they teach, and shew by their 
own lives that they are themselves under the influence of 
Christian principles, then, and not till then, may we expect a 
great improvement in the African nations. But this happy 
period seems far distant, for we may infer from Major Laing, 
that even our missionaries seem afraid of preaching by ex- 
ample, lest it should be thought they hold heretical opinions 
concerning the merit of good works. ‘ It has happened to 
myself (he says) to have seen one missionary lying drunk in 
the streets: to have known a second living with a Negress, 
one of his parishioners ; and a third tried for the murder of a 
little boy, whom he had flogged to death ! !’ 
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The Niger, Major Laing was informed, rises in the country 
of the Kissi, a barbarous nation east of Soolima: its source is 
about three days’ journey from Falaba. He made frequent 
requests to be allowed guides and an escort to visit it, but was 
always refused under different pretexts. He was, however, 
allowed to visit the source of the Rokelle river, which passes 


_ by Sierra Leone. When there he was shewn the point on a 


distant mountain, whence the Niger is said to issue: he 
places its position lat. 9° 25! N., long. 9° 45' W. 

There is often much deception, we believe, practised on 
travellers, respecting the sources of rivers. Almost every 
large river is formed near its head by the junction of smaller 
streams, which may rise at a great distance from each other, 
and it is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain which should 
have the honor of the name, for different tribes may with 
equal justice boast, that the same river rises in their own 
country. We are informed in the preface, that Major Laing 
quitted London on the 5th of February last for Tripoli, to 
join a caravan from thence to Timbuctoo, in order to trace 
the course and termination of the Niger; for this under- 
taking he seems in every respect well qualified. 

The volume of Travels in Western Africa by Major Gray, 
contains an account of three unsuccessful expeditions to 
reach the Niger from the Rio Numez, the Gambia, and the 
Senegal rivers. The first of these expeditions was com- 
manded by Major Peddie, who was accompanied by several 
officers, and a suite of one hundred persons partly military, 
and a train of two hundred animals: the intention was to 
penetrate to Sego on the Niger, by Teembo the capital of the 
Foota Jallon country. This expedition was terminated b 
the death of Major Peddie, and Captain Campbell who suc- 
ceeded him, and by the sickness of the other officers and 
men, and the vexatious opposition of the natives, which com- 
pelled the remainder of the party to return to Sierra Leone 
without making any discovery to compensate for the loss 
sustained. ‘The natives of Foota Jallon are described b 
Major Gray as being well made, active, and intelligent : the 
women, he says, ‘ are good figures, have a lively and graceful 
air, and prominent features much resembling Europeans.’ 
The religion of the country is Mahomedan, and they strictly 
observe its ceremonies, praying five times a day: but they are 
characterized by a high degree of cunning, duplicity, self- 
interestedness, and avarice, which render it difficult for a 
stranger to guard against their dishonesty. 

No account is given of Teemboo, the capital of Foota 
Jallon, though it appears from Captain Campbell’s route, as 
marked on the map, that it was visited by him. 
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The second expedition was under the command of Major 
Gray: he ascended the Gambia to Kaysaye, a village on its 
banks, and from thence he took a north-easterly course 
through the countries of Nigani and Wooli to Boolibany, 
the capital of the Bondoo nation. Of these nations an ac- 
count is given, and of the treachery and duplicity of their 
chiefs, which finally defeated the object of the expedition, 
and eventually obliged Major Gray and his party to return, 
after having visited the Galam country, and a part of Kaarta, 
north of the Senegal. While in Bondoo, Major Gray ob- 
tained permission to send a party, under the command of the 
Staff-surgeon Dochard, on a distant mission to the King of 
Sego, on the Niger. Mr. Dochard was absent nearly two 
years; but of his journey we scarcely have any account, ex- 
cept that he arrived on the banks of the Niger, at a village about 
eighty miles west of Sego, where he was ordered by messen- 
gers from the King to retire to Bommakoo, about sixty miles 
farther west. After waiting more than a year without obtain- 
ing any satisfactory answer, or leave to proceed, he returned 
without the knowlege of the King, and arrived at the French 
settlements on the Senegal. Mr. Dochard’s illness and sub- 
sequent death may perhaps account for the short notice taken 
of this expedition, of which we obtain little farther inform- 
ation than is learnt by tracing his route on the map. 

One of the most interesting facts mentioned in this volume 
is the navigation of the Senegal by steam-vessels, in 1820, 
as high as Fort St. Joseph and Baquelle, 400 miles up from 
the mouth of the river. The French, who occupy these 
settlements, treated our travellers and their party with great 
kindness, and paid the most humane attention to their wants, 
and had them conveyed in their steam-vessels to St. Louis, 
from whence they returned by Goree to Sierra Leone. The 
above expeditions of Major Gray and Captain Campbell, so 
far as relates to important geographical discoveries, may be 
regarded as having failed entirely, owing to causes which the 
travellers appeared not to have had the power to control or 
avoid: the hardships and difficulties which they experienced 
can only be duly appreciated by a careful perusal of the nar- 
rative, and an inspection of the annexed map. 

In some concluding observations, Major Gray confirms the 
fact, that the Mahomedan religion has made rapid progress 
through Africa since its introduction, which he says is scarcely 
a century ago. This he regrets, as presenting one of the 
greatest obstacles to moral improvement, and the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. We confess we cannot see why the 
Mahomedan religion should be regarded with greater horror 
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than Paganism. The followers of the Prophet worship the 
same Creator as the Christians and the Jews; and their reli- 
gion is free from image-worship, and all kind of idolatry: it 
practises no cruel rites abhorrent to nature, and is surely pre- 
ferable to the worship of supposed evil spirits, and the most 
revolting ceremonies. Yet Major Gray says, somewhat 
quaintly, ‘ The doctrines of Mahomedanism are at right 
angles with those of Christianity; or if the doctrines be not 
so widely different, it is unquestionable that their influence _ 
produces the most melancholy and opposite results. Maho- 
medanism may direct the performance of moral duties, its 
theology may be wise, and its ethics sound: but no abstract 
rules, however good or salutary, can operate upon the be- 
lievers, when the interests of its ministers are at open war with 
them.’ Major Gray very judiciously adds, ‘ We need not 
go to Africa or Mahomedanism to illustrate the truth of this 
position.’ In taking leave of this volume, we must observe, 
that there is a great want of perspicuity and arrangement in 
the narrative, and the objects and course of the expeditions 
are no where presented clearly to the view of the reader. 
The last of Major Gray’s travels occupied three years and a 
half: it is written in the form of a journal, apparently with- 
out any selection ; and the latitude and longitude of the prin- 
cipal stations being omitted, we can only judge of their posi- 
tion by a constant reference to the map, which is itself 
crowded and confused. The three years and a half were 
spent chiefly in fruitless negotiations with the African chiefs, 
to be allowed to proceed ; and, as scarcely a single object has 
any prominence or relief given to it, which can mark the 
lapse of time or arrest the attention, the reader is obliged to 
share all the perplexities of the travellers; and though he is 
free from the dangers to which they were exposed, yet like 


them he will also be rejoiced to arrive at the end of their 
expeditions. 





Art. II. The Session of Parliament for 1825; exhibiting the 
State of Parties and Interests, the Debates and Enactments, 
and the whole Proceedings of both Houses of the British Legis- 
lature during that Period. To be continued annually. 8vo. 
pp. 492. 15s. Boards. London. Knight and Lacey. 


6 Rs is not only a very useful but a very important book ; 

though from the circumstance of its being published so 
soon after the close of the session of Parliament, necessarily 
an imperfect one. We would suggest, that, in future, more 
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time should be allowed for the selection and better arrange- 
ment of the materials. 

Debates in the two Houses of Parliament have assumed a 
new character. Instead of long-drawn arguments, relative to 
foreign relations, the marching and counter-marching of 
armies, the equipment of fleets, battles, sieges, and evacua- 
tions, the merits and demerits of naval and military officers, or 
the collisions of opinion, and the struggles of parties, the two 
Houses are now chiefly occupied in discussing and improving 
the multiplied interests arising out of our domestic condition. 
This is indeed a happy change; and whether it has been pro- 
duced by the natural course of things, the general wisdom of 
Parliament, or the particular discretion of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, it will be hailed by every enlightened mind, and assisted 
with all the energy of which they are capable, without re- 
ference to any political party. 

This publication is a condensed report of the proceedings 
of the two Houses of Parliament, arranged under distinct 
heads, and purged of those idle conversations, altercations, 
and jejune opinions, which so frequently resound within the 
walls of St. Stephen’s ; and which, when reported, engage the 
time, without adding a single iota either to the amusement or 
the information of the public. Besides, in the regular debates, 
subjects are taken up, dismissed, and resumed, at wide inter- 
vals: all is disjointed, as it were ; and when we desire to know 
all that has been said in behalf of a measure, or in opposition 
to it, a multitude of pages must be turned over; we must go 
from the House of Commons to-day, to the House of Lords 
to-morrow; we must attend to all the readings in both 
Houses before we can be said to have even a superficial 
knowlege of the subject in hand: whereas upon the plan on 
which this publication is formed, we are present at the be- 
ginning, and glide on to the result, as easily as if we were 
reading a regularly digested history of the country. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters: the first of which 
is devoted to the state and influence of parties; the second 
and third are compounded of opinions and information, col- 
lected from the Reports made to the two Houses during the 
last session relative to that all-important subject — the state 
of Ireland : —in which are stated the causes of her anomalous 
condition, arising out of the imperfection and mal-administra- 
tion of the law, and the unwise policy, which, for so many 
ages, has marked the progress of almost every administration 
that has exercised an influence over her moral and political 
condition. We are then led into the causes of the increase 
of the Irish population, the amount of the poor-rates, the 
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subject of tithes, and the mode of collection; the system of 
subletting ; the power of landlords to distrain crops; and the 
description of houses, food, employment, and wages of the 
laboring class. ‘These vital subjects are followed by an account 
of the forty-shilling freeholders ; the jurisdiction of the county 
courts; the power, influence, and character of the local ma- 
gistracy, and the consequent state of the peasantry. These 
are succeeded by a summary of the evidence presented to the 
Committee, in regard to combinations and secret oaths; re- 
marks on the state and influence of the clergy, the penal laws, 
the effects of the orange and ribbon systems, the origin and 
progress of the Catholic Association, and other subjects con- 
nected with the state of the sister-kingdom. 

The fourth chapter opens with the regular affairs of Parlia- 
ment ; beginning, of course, with the King’s speech. The his- 
tory of the Catholic Association, and the great question rela- 
tive to the laws affecting the Catholic interests, form the most 
prominent features of the whole session: but as these sub- 
jects would occupy a vast deal more space than we can afford 
to devote to them, and as a superficial view of them would 
be of no practical use whatever, we must refer those who desire 
to be fully masters of those subjects to the work before us ; 
where they will find a much more copious and lucid statement 
of the arguments on both sides than in any publication with 
which we are acquainted. 

The sixth chapter comprises the public measures proposed 
and rejected. ‘ Measures of this description,’ says the editor, 
‘ were neither so numerous, nor of such general importance, 
as in preceding years. ‘There was no general proposition for 
a reform in the representation, and no such sweeping proposal 
for a reduction of taxes, or for an inquiry into the measures of 
the servants of the crown, as had, upon other occasions, been 
made. It is probable, that the tranquil state of the country 
had taken off a great deal of the interest of a measure of the 
former description out of doors ; and that the lessening of the 
public burdens, which, though small and gradual, had been 
brought about by ministers themselves, had left less room for any 
proposal of the latter kind. There was another circumstance, 
which tended to paralyze the exertions of the Opposition : they 
were not only without an acknowleged leader, but without 
combination of purpose, and therefore the minor schemes 
which they introduced were introduced more as the schemes 
of individuals than those of a party; consequently, while this 
circumstance tended to Jessen their number, it tended also to 
take off a very considerable portion of their interest.’ 
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The motion fora repeal of the law authorizing the use of spring- 
guns Is deserving of notice. ‘This measure originated with a 
select number of landed proprietors, with a view of protecting 
their own gamekeepers, several of whom had been recentl 
wounded by the engines which they had themselves set for the 
purpose of inflicting summary punishment upon poachers. The 
bill passed the House of Peers, but was lost in the House of 
Commons by a majority of one only; and that was owing, we 
are told, to one of the honorable and learned members for Not- 
tingham having been asleep at the time of division, and, by 
mistake, counted on the side opposite to that which he intended 
to support. Another useful measure, proposed and rejected, 
was that introduced by Mr. Martin of Galway, for the purpose 
of bringing within the pale of the law all such persons as 
should attend dog-fighting, bear-baiting, and similar disgrace- 
ful sports. Mr. Martin stated, that he had conversed with 
almost every police-officer in or near the metropolis, and that 
they were unanimously of opinion, that nothing was more 
practically conducive to crime than such sports were, since 
they led the lower orders to gambling; educated them for 
thieves, and gradually trained them to bloodshed and murder. 
The bill was, however, rejected by a considerable majority. 
The amendment of the game-laws came also under consider- 
ation. ‘The object was to repeal all former acts, imposing 
penalties upon persons destroying, selling, or having game 
in their possession, and to substitute another general act, 
authorizing the sale of game; and specifying that the word 
‘game’ should mean ‘hares, partridges, pheasants, black 
game, grouse, heath, moor game, and bustards,’ and those 
only. This bill was lost by a majority of fifteen out of sixty- 
one. 

Among the most important discussions of the session was the 
debate on the delays of the Court of Chancery, — a subject 
which has long, and not altogether fruitlessly, employed the 
attention of Parliament. Mr. Williams, member for Lincoln, 
having, on the presentation of several petitions, complained of 
the inefficiency of the commission appointed to take the subject 
of Chancery abuses into consideration, Sir Francis Burdett 
moved an Address to the King, praying that he would be 
pleased to cause the evidence taken before the Commissioners 
to be laid before the House. ‘This motion was made chiefly 
upon the ground that the powers of the Commissioners were 
extremely limited ; that the Commissioners themselves were so 
much engaged in their own private concerns, they had little or 
no time for the exercise of their duties as Chancery-commis- 
sioners ; and that, instead of digging to the root of the evil, — 
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the inquiry into the construction and nature of the Court 
itself, —- they had wasted their time in investigating the con- 
duct of mere subalterns. This proposition, which, perhaps, 
was. intended merely for the purpose of keeping the subject 
alive, was lost by a division of 73 against 154. 

The seventh chapter enters into the subjects of the finan- 
cial statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the reduc- 
tion of taxes and duties, and other measures arising out of 
that statement. This is followed by a detail of the measures 
adopted by Parliament relating to trade and commerce; as 
the uniformity of weights and measures, the fisheries, the re- 
peal of the Act of 2d of William and Mary relative to the 
importation of silk, the Mauritius Trade Act, and the still 
more important regulation which has taken place in regard to 
the Quarantine Laws; by which it has been determined, that 
all vessels liable to quarantine are bound, under a penalty, to 
make certain signals, either on meeting other vessels, or when 
within two leagues of the kingdom. The act also gives to 
the Privy Council the power of ordering vessels from the 
West Indies, or the two continents of America, to any place 
which they may deem proper, as often as there is reason to 
apprehend that the yellow fever prevails in the countries 
whence they may have sailed. 

The act passed during this session allowing companies of 
more than six members ‘ to issue promissory notes in Ireland, 
provided the same be done at places fifty miles from Dublin ; 
allowing persons resident in Britain to be members of Irish 
trading companies; making the members liable individually, 
and regulating the whole of the details;’ is justly expected 
to conduce very much to the prosperity of that part of the 
United Kingdom, in consequence of the stability it is calcu- 
lated to give to the private banks; many of which, under the 
old system, were productive of great mischief, and tended 
strongly to diminish the general security of property. This 
act has been already taken advantage of by two highly respect- 
able and opulent companies. 

The ninth chapter, which is a very important one, gives a 
summary of measures relating to the administration of justice, 
and enters so far into the details of each measure, as to give 
the general reader a pretty clear insight into those enactments 
which have done so much credit to the last session. The first 
was an act for consolidating and amending the laws regarding 
jurors and juries ; a measure fraught with utility: for it not only 
tends to simplify the law on the subject, but gives security against 
the packing and corruption of juries. The act passed relative 
to the bankrupt-laws appears to have little reference to an im- 
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proved system : but it carries with it the advantage, that it re- 
peals all the former enactments; so that the bankrupt-laws are 
simplified, though otherwise not at all ameliorated Another 
most important act was that which raised the salaries of the 
Judges, in compensation for several descriptions of fees which 
they or their officers received, and for some patronage of which 
they were deprived. According to these regulations, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench is to receive 10,000/. a year ; 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 8000/. a year ; 
the Chief Baron of the Exchequer and Master of the Rolls, 
7000/. a year each; and all the Puisne Judges, together with 
the Vice-Chancellor, 5500/. a year respectively. ‘The com- 
bination-laws were also modified during this session: we fear 
we can hardly say that they were improved; for since the act 
was first meditated, combinations of workmen have been more 
numerous, more systematic, and more malignant, than during 
any former period in our history. Another important measure 
was the assimilation of the Irish currency to that of England : 
bank-tokens were ordered to be called in, and sterling to be 
the circulating medium and money of exchange for Ireland 
from and after the 1st of January, 1826. 

The number of petitions for private bills presented to Par- 
liament in the last session was 438 ; in consequence of which 
286 acts were passed. Of these, 11 were for the establishment 
of Joint-Stock Companies; 23 for Enclosures; 3 for’ Drain- 
ing; 2 for the Regulation of ‘Tithes; 104 for the Improve- 
ment of Towns; 146 for the Improvement of Internal Com- 
munication by means of Rivers, Roads, and Canals; 24 for 
the Accommodation of Shipping, and of the Coasting Trade; 
51 relating to Divorces, Private Properties, and other mat- 
ters bearing no relation to public benefit or convenience. 

We have thus given a concise summary of the most im- 
portant proceedings in Parliament during the last session. 
The Appendiz is far from being the least interesting part of 
the work : it presents, in an alphabetical list, the names of the 
members, the places for which they are returned, under what 
influence, and the manner in which each member has voted. 
The criticisms on some of the members we do not esteem of 
much value: but we cannot dismiss this work, as a whole, 
without honestly recommending it to all persons to whom the 
proceedings in Parliament are in any way objects of interest. 
The execution of this volume, as to its style, is not to be much 
commended: in this respect it stands in need of great im- 
provement. 
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Art.IV. The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. Robert 
Sanderson. By Izaak Walton. To which are added, the Auto- 
graphs of those eminent Men, now first collected ; an Index, 
and illustrative Notes. 12mo. Boards. 18s. Major. 1825. 


[7445 Watton’s name is one which brings with it some 

of the most agreeable associations of any name in our 
literature. The quiet, easy gliding of his style puts us in 
mind of the calm brook along the banks of which he pursued 
his tranquil occupation: and in going through his works we 
feel as if we were enjoying a conversation with Piscator him- 
self, angling through a pleasant country. The character of 


his works is impressed upon his good-natured and simple 


countenance, the expression of which we may well say re- 
presents 
“© Candida semper 
Gaudia, et in vultu curarum ignara voluptas.” 


His work on Angling is better known than that before us; 
and it is on that production that his fame is generally esta- 
blished. It has procured him the promise of immortality in 
a beautiful sonnet of Wordsworth : 


‘© While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport 
Shall live the name of Walton — sage benign, 
Whose pen the mysteries of the rod and line 
Unfolding, did not fruitlessly exhort 
To reverent watching of each still report 
That nature utters from her rural shrine. 
Oh! nobly versed in simple discipline, 
Meek, thankful soul, the vernal day how short 
To thy loved pastime given by sedgy Lea, 
Or down the tempting maze of Shawford brook ! 
Fairer than life itself in thy sweet book 
The cowslip-bank, and shady willow tree, 
And the fresh meads, where flowed from every nook 
Of thy full bosom, gladsome piety.” 


But though the Angler is the more famous at present, his 
lives of Donne and other eminent churchmen have not been 
neglected. In them we find the same characteristics which 
are so charming in his piscatory works applied to purposes of 
higher mood. The men, whose lives he took upon him to 
record to posterity, were each of them remarkable in the 
most remarkable age of the church of England; and if Wal- 
ton does not bring to his task learning sufficient to do justice 
to Hooker, or the courtier-like views which would elucidate 
many passages in the life of Wotton, yet he has given us a 
smooth and agreeable narration, in which all the good and 
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amiable points in every character are set in their fairest and 
most engaging light. In short, these lives are something in 
the manner of the French elogés, in which the biographer 
thinks himself bound to exalt the fame of his subject. They 
differ, however, from the labored works of the Academy, in 
the great simplicity of their style, and the unostentatiousness 
of the praise which always falls on the quieter virtues, and 
the more retiring habits of those of whom they treat. 
Dupont, in some Latin verses to Walton, well describes 
the book. They have been excellently translated by Mr. Tate 
for Dr. Zouch’s Life of old Izaak, and are worth copying: 


‘¢ And yet your pen aspires above 
The maxim of the art you love; 
The virtues faintly taught by rule 
Are better learned in angling’s school, 
Where temperance that drinks the rill, 
And patience sovereign over ill, 
By many an active lesson bought, 
Refine the soul, and steel the thought. 
Far higher truths you love to start 
To train us to a nobler art, 
And in the lives of good men give 
That chiefest lesson, how to live, 
While Hooker, philosophic sage, 
Becomes the wonder of your page ; 
Or while we see combined in one 
The wit and the divine in Donne ; 
Or while the poet and the priest 
In Herbert’s sainted form confest, 
Unfold the temple's holy maze, 
That awes, and yet invites our gaze ; 
Worthies these of pious name 
From your portraying pencil claim 
A second life, and strike anew 
With fond delight the admiring view ; 
And thus at once the peopled brook 
Submits its captives to your hook, 
And we the wiser sons of men 
Yield to the magic of your pen, 
While angling on some streamlet’s brink 
The muse and you combine to think.” 


It may be superfluous to make extracts from a work so well 
known, yet we shall venture on one or two. We shall take 
his account of the apparition of Dr. Donne’s lady to him ; 
a story which it is evident that Walton believed. 


‘ At this time of Mr. Donne’s and his wife’s living in Sir Ro- 
bert’s house, the Lord Hay was, by King James, sent upon a glo- 
rious embassy to the then French King, Henry the a ow 
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Sir Robert put on a sudden resolution to accompany him to the 
French court, and to be present at his audience there. And Sir 
Robert put on as sudden a resolution to solicit Mr. Donne to be 
his companion in that journey. And this desire was suddenly 
made known to his wife, who was then with child, and otherwise 
under so dangerous a habit of body, as to her health, that she 
professed an unwillingness to allow him any absence from her ; 
saying, ‘ Her divining soul boded her some ill in his absence ;” and 
therefore desired him not to leave her. This made Mr. Donne lay 
aside all thoughts of the journey, and really to resolve against it. 
But Sir Robert became restless in his persuasions for it, and Mr. 
Donne was so generous as to think he had sold his liberty, when 
he received so many charitable kindnesses from him; and told his 
wife so; who did therefore, with an unwilling willingness, give a 
faint contest to the journey, which was proposed to be but for two 
months ; for about that time they determined their return. Within 
a few days after this resolve, the ambassador, Sir Robert, and 
Mr. Donne, left London; and were the twelfth day got all safe to 
Paris. Two days after their arrival there, Mr. Donne was left 
alone in that room, in which Sir Robert, and he, and some other 
friends, had dined together. To this place Sir Robert returned 
within half an hour; and as he left, so he found, Mr. Donne alone ; 
but in such an ecstasy, and so altered as to his looks, as amazed 
Sir Robert to behold him; insomuch that he earnestly desired 
Mr. Donne to declare what had befallen him in the short time of his 
absence. To which Mr. Donne was not able to make a present 
answer: but, after a long and perplexed pause, did at last say, “ I 
have seen a dreadful vision since I saw you: I have seen my dear 
wife pass twice by me through this room, with her hair hanging 
about her shoulders, and a dead child in her arms: this I have 
seen since I saw you.” To which Sir Robert replied, ‘ Sure, 
Sir, you have slept since I saw you; and this is the result of some 
melancholy dream, which I desire you to forget, for you are now 
awake.” To which Mr. Donne’s reply was, “I cannot be surer 
that I now live, than that I have not slept since I saw you; and 
am as sure, that at her second appearing, she stopped, and looked 
me in the face, and vanished.” — Rest and sleep had not altered 
Mr. Donne’s opinion the next day : for he then affirmed this vision 
with a more deliberate, and so confirmed a confidence, that he in- 
clined Sir Robert to a faint belief that the vision was true. — It is 
truly said, ‘‘ that desire and doubt have no rest ;” and it proved 
so with Sir Robert ; for he immediately sent a servant to Drewry- 
house, with a charge to hasten back, and bring him word, whether 
Mrs. Donne were alive ; and, if alive, in what condition she was as 
to her health. The twelfth day the messenger returned with this 
account: That he found and left Mrs. Donne very sad, and sick 
in her bed ; and that, after a long and dangerous labour, she had 
been delivered of a dead child. And, upon examination, the 
abortion proved to be the same day, and about the very hour, that 
Mr. Donne affirmed he saw her pass by him in his chamber. 
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‘ This is a relation that will beget some wonder, and it well 
may; for most of our world are at present possessed with an 
opinion, that visions and miracles are ceased. And, though it is 
most certain, that two lutes being both strung and tuned to an 
equal pitch, and then one played upon, the other, that is not 
touched, being laid upon a table at a fit distance, will — like an 
echo to a trumpet — warble a faint audible harmony in answer to 
the same tune ; ye many will not believe there is any such thing 
as a sympathy of souls; and I am well pleased, that every reader 
do enjoy his own opinion. But if the unbelieving will not allow 
the believing reader of this story a liberty to believe that it may 
be true, then I wish him to consider, many wise men have be- 
lieved that the ghost of Julius Cesar did appear to Brutus, and 
that both St. Austin and Monica his mother had visions in order 
to his conversion.’ 


He follows up the argument by quotations from Scripture. 
Walton, as might be expected from his maternal descent, 
which was from a niece of Archbishop Cranmer’s, was a 
staunch adherent of the church of England, and he lived in 
a time when the sincerity of that love was vehemently tried ; 
being born in 1593, and living until 1683, the most stormy 
period of that church. His affection subsisted through good 
and evil report; and almost the last act of his life, at the age 
of eighty-seven, was to write a pamphlet in its defence. It 
is no wonder, then, that he laments over the success of the 
Presbyterian party at the end of the reign of Charles I. 


‘ And about this time the Bishop of Canterbury having been by 
an unknown law condemned to die, and the execution suspended 
for some days, many of the malicious citizens, fearing his pardon, 
shut up their shops, professing not to open them till justice was 
executed. This malice and madness is scarce credible; but I 
saw it. 

‘ The bishops had been voted out of the House of Parliament, 
and some upon that occasion sent to the Tower; which made 
many Covenanters rejoice, and believe Mr. Brightman— who 
probably was a good and well-meaning man — to be inspired in his 
«< Comment on the Apocalypse,” an abridgment of which was now 
printed, and called Mr.Brightman’s “ Revelation of the Revelation.” 
And though he was grossly mistaken in other things, yet, because 
he had made the churches of Geneva and Scotland, which had no 
bishops, to be Philadelphia in the Apocalypse, ‘the angel that 
God loved,” Rev. iii. 7—13., and the power of prelacy to be anti- 
christ, the evil angel, which the House of Commons had now so 
spewed up, as never to recover their dignity ; therefore did those 
Covenanters approve and applaud Mr. Brightman for discovering 
and foretelling the bishops’ downfall ; so that they both railed at 
them, and rejoiced to buy good pennyworths of their lands, which 
their friends of the House of Commons did afford them, as a re- 
ward of their diligent assistance to pull them down. dais 
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‘ And the bishops’ power being now vacated, the common 
‘people were made so happy, as every parish might choose their 

own minister, and tell him when he did, and when he did not, 
preach true doctrine; and by this and like means, several 
churches had several teachers, that prayed and preached for and 
against one another: and engaged their hearers to contend furi- 
ously for truths which they understood not ; some of which I shall 
mention in the discourse that follows. 

‘ I have heard of two men, that in their discourse undertook to 
give a character of a third person; and one concluded he 
was a very honest man, for he was beholden to him; and the 
other, that he was not, for he was not beholden to him. And 
something like this was in the designs both of the Covenanters and 
Independents, the last of which were now grown both as numerous 
and as powerful as the former: for though they differed much in 
many principles, and preached against each other, one making it a 
sign of being in the state of grace, if we were but zealous for the 
Covenant; and the other, that we ought to buy and sell by a 
measure, and to allow the same liberty of conscience to others, 
which we by Scripture claim to ourselves; and therefore not to 
force any to swear the Covenant contrary to their consciences, 
and lose both their livings and liberties too. Though these dif- 
fered thus in their conclusions, yet they both agreed in their prac- 
tice to preach down Common Prayer, and get into the best 
sequestered livings; and whatever became of the true owners, 
their wives and children, yet to continue in them without the 
least scruple of conscience. 

‘ They also made other strange observations of Election, Re- 
probation, and Free Will, and the other points dependent upon 
these ; such as the wisest of the common people were not fit to 
judge of: I am sure I am not; though I must mention some of 
them historically in a more proper place, when I have brought 
my reader with me to Dr. Sanderson at Boothby Pannell. 

¢ And in the way thither I must tell him, that a very Covenan- 
ter, and a Scot, too, that came into England with this unhappy 
Covenant, was got into a good sequestered living by the help of a 
Presbyterian parish, which had got the true owner out. And this 
Scotch Presbyterian, being well settled in this good living, began 
to reform the church-yard, by cutting down a large yew-tree, and 
some other trees that were an ornament to the place, and very 
often a shelter to the parishioners ; who, excepting against him 
for so doing, were answered, ‘‘ That the trees were his, and ’twas 
lawful for every man to use his own, as he, and not as they 
thought fit.” I have heard, but do not affirm it, that no action lies 
against him that is so wicked as to steal the winding-sheet of a 
dead body after it is buried; and have heard the reason to be, 
because none were supposed to be so void of humanity ; and that 
such a law would vilify that nation that would but suppose so vile 
a man to be born in it: nor would one suppose any man to do 
what this Covenanter did. And whether there were any law 
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against him, I know not; but pity the parish the less for turning 
out their legal minister. 

‘ We have now overtaken Dr. Sanderson at Boothby parish, 
where he hoped to have enjoyed himself, though in a poor, yet in 
a quiet and desired privacy ; but it proved otherwise: for all cor- 
ners of the nation were filled with Covenanters, confusion, Com- 
mittee-men, and soldiers, serving each other to their several ends, 
of revenge, or power, or profit; and these Committee-men and 
soldiers were most of them so possessed with this Covenant, that 
they became like those that were infected with that dreadful 
plague of Athens; the plague of which plague was, that they by 
it became maliciously restless to get into company, and to joy, — 
so the historian (Thucydides) saith,— when they had infected 
others, even those of their most beloved or nearest friends or re- 
lations: and though there might be some of these Covenanters that 
were beguiled and meant well; yet such were the generality of 
them, and temper of the times, that you may be sure Dr. Sander- 
son, who though quiet and harmless, yet an eminent dissenter 
from them, could not live peaceably ; nor did he; for the soldiers 
would appear, and visibly disturb him in the church when he 
read prayers, pretending to advise him how God was to be served 
most acceptably : which he not approving, but continuing to ob- 
serve order and decent behaviour in reading the church-service, 
they forced his book from him, and tore it, expecting extemporary 
prayers.’ 

Of the execution of this edition, it is impossible to speak 
in too high terms of praise. It is beautifully printed on 
handsome paper and with the accompanying edition of the 
Angler will make a pair of volumes which may vie with the 
handsomest specimens of the art of book-decoration. The 
wood-embellishments are executed in the highest style of art, 
after designs of exquisite taste. They amount to fifty-two, and 
are drawn chiefly by Brooke, Thomson, and Harvey, and 
engraved by Bonner, White, and Hughes, an artist lately 
deceased, who gave promise of great merit. Eleven copper- 
plate engravings accompany them, and they are in general 
very good. Mitchell has not been happy in engraving Leslie’s 
picture of the Jewel, (p. 128.) nor is the picture very re- 
markable ; but Cooper’s good Samaritan, (p. 328.) is capital, 
and has had full justice done to it by Rolls. The execution 
of the five heads is excellent. On the whole, we may safely 
style it a beautiful book, “ inside and outside both !” 

The work, however, would be much improved, if it were 


accompanied by a better selection of notes. Zouch might 
have been made more use of. 
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Art. V. Leiters from the Honorable Horace Walpole to the Earl 
of Hertford, during his Lordship’s Embassy in Paris ; to which 
are added, Mr. Walpole’s Letters to the Rev. Henry Zouch. 4to. 
C. Knight. London. 1825. 


HIs forms the ninth volume of the collected works of Horace 
Walpole, and is replete with that species of epistolary 
gossip for which the writings of the author are famed. The 
first part, containing the letters to the Earl of Hertford at 
Paris, is the most interesting, from the political character 
of the writings: the second part, embracing his correspond- 
ence with the Rev. Henry Zouch, is of a literary complexion 
exclusively, and can only be adequately appreciated by those 
who are familiar with Mr. Walpole’s ‘ Catalogue of Royal 
and Noble Authors.” 

It would scarcely be credited by one who is a stranger to 
the political tempest of Mr. Walpole’s times, in which, not- 
withstanding his own professions to the contrary, he was a 
zealous partizan, that a gentleman of cultivated mind, of ele- 
gant manners, and of mature years, could unbosom, even to 
the ear of friendship, such a tissue of private scandal as we 
find in every page of this volume. 

No doubt much of the matter of which we disapprove forms 
the raciest part of the correspondence. These ingredients 
alone will make the letters popular. ‘They will be perused 
with the greatest avidity, especially in the higher circles; for 
they are lively, bitter, epigrammatic, detractive, and concise. 
But the author’s prejudices are too much blended with them. 
It is painful to see him all friendship with some one to-day, 
whom he holds up to ridicule on the morrow. The feelings 
of the partizan pervade every line. ‘The honor and integrity 
of his associates are, of course, extolled to the skies, ant yet 
we see confessed, (in the debate on the regency bill, for in- 
stance,) the most heartless manceuvring to serve the purposes 
of party, and which the author, with consummate coolness, 
takes credit to himself and his friends for having planned. 

Independently of these blemishes, however, the letters ad- 
dressed to the Karl of Hertford, while ambassador at Paris, 
from 1763 to 1765, are of considerable value. They are 
written with unusual care, and contain a great variety of gay, 
as well as serious matter, intimately connected with the man- 
ners and history of his time. Among other things, it appears, 
that although it still retains many of its former features, the 
fashionable season has undergone with us a decided revolu- 
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‘ Posterity, who will know nothing of our intervals, will conclude 
that this age was a succession of events. I could tell them that 
we know as well when an event, as when Easter, will happen. Do 
but recollect these last ten years. The beginning of October, one 
is certain that every body will be at Newmarket, and the Duke of 
Cumberland will lose, and Shafto* win, two or three thousand 
pounds. After that, while people are preparing to come to town 
for the winter, the Ministry is suddenly changed, and all the world 
comes to learn how it happened, a fortnight sooner than they in- 
tended ; and fully persuaded that the new arrangement cannot last 
a month. The Parliament opens; every body is bribed; and the 
new establishment is perceived to be composed of adamant. No- 
vember passes, with two or three self-murders, and a new play. 
Christmas arrives ; every body goes out of town; and a riot hap- 
pens in one of the theatres. The Parliament meets again; taxes 
are warmly opposed ; and some citizen makes his fortune by a sub- 
scription. + The Opposition languishes ; balls and assemblies be- 
gin; some master m miss begin to get together, are talked of, 
and give occasion to forty more matches being invented ; an un- 
expected debate starts up at the end of the session, that makes 
more noise than any thing that was designed to make a noise, and 
subsides again in a new peerage or two. Ranelagh opens, and 
Vauxhall ; one produces scandal, and t’other a drunken quarrel. 
People separate, some to Tunbridge, and some to all the horse- 
races in England; and so the year comes again to October.’ 


A sketch of the debate in the House of Commons on the 
question of general warrants, and which originated in the 
arrest of Wilkes for a criminal libel, is given. It is of im- 
portance, as this discussion had been hitherto very imper- 
fectly reported: the conclusion of the debate is particularly 
lively and graphic. 


‘ It is impossible to give you the detail of so long a debate as 
Friday’s. You will regret it the less when I tell you it was a very 
dull one. I never knew a day of expectation answer. The im- 
promptus and the unexpected are ever the most shining. We love 
to hear ourselves talk, and yet we must be formed of adamant to 
be able to talk day and night on the same question for a week to- 
gether. If you had seen how ill we boishied, you would not have 
wondered we did not speak well. A company of colliers emerging 
from damps and darkness could not have appeared more ghastly 
and dirty than we did on Wednesday morning ; and we had not 
recovered much bloom on Friday. We spent two or three hours 
on corrections of, and additions to, the question of pronouncing 
the warrant illegal, till the Ministry had contracted it to fit scarce 
any thing but the individual case of Wilkes, Pitt not opposing the 
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amendments because Charles Yorke gave into them; for it is won- 
derful what deference is paid by both sides to that House. The 
debate then began by Norton’s moving to adjourn the consider- 
ation of the question for four months, and holding out a promise 
of a bill, which neither they mean, nor, for my part, should I like : 
I would not give prerogative so much as a definition. You are a 
peer, and, therefore, perhaps, will hear it with patience — but 
think how our ears must have tingled, when he told us, that should 
we pass the resolation, and he were a judge, he would mind it no 
more than the rgsolution of a drunken porter! — Had old Onslow 
been in the chair, I believe he would have knocked him down with 
the mace. He did hear of it during the debate, though not se- 
verely enough ; but the town rings with it. Charles Yorke replied, 
and was much admired. Me he did not please ; I require a little 
more than palliatives and sophistries. He excused the part he has 
taken by pleading that he had never seen the warrant, till after 
Wilkes was taken up — yet he then pronounced the No. 45. a libel, 
and advised the commitment of Wilkes to the Tower. If you ad- 
vised me to knock a man down, would you excuse yourself b 
saying you had never seen the stick with which I gave the blow? 
Other speeches we had without end, but none good, except from 
Lord George Sackville, a short one from Elliot, and one from 
Charles Townshend, so fine that it amazed, even from him. Your 
brother had spoken with excellent sense against the corrections, 
and began well again in the debate, but with so much rapidity that 
he confounded himself first, and then was seized with such a 
hoarseness that he could not proceed. Pitt and George Grenville 
ran a match of silence, striving which should reply to the other. 
At last, Pitt, who had three times in the debate retired with pain, 
rose about three in the morning, but so languid, so exhausted, that, 
in his life, he never made less figure. Grenville answered him; 
and at five in the morning we divided. The Noes were so loud, as 
it admits a deeper sound than Aye, that the Speaker, who has got 
a bit of nose since the Opposition got numbers, gave it for us. 
They went forth ; and when I heard our side counted to the amount 
of 218, I did conclude we were victorious ; but they returned 232. 
It is true we were beaten by fourteen, but we were increased by 
twenty-one; and no ministry could stand on so slight an advan- 
tage, if we could continue above 200. 

-€ We may, and probably shall, fall off: this was our strongest 
question — but our troops will stand fast; their hopes and views 
depend upon it, and their spirits are raised. But for the other 
side it will not be the same. The lookers-out will be stayers away, 
and their very subsidies will undo them.’— 

* You would have almost laughed to see the spectres produced 
by both sides ; one would have thought that they had sent a search- 
warrant for members of parliament into every hospital. Votes 
were brought down in flannels and blankets, till the floor of the 
House looked like the pool of Bethesda. *Tis wonderful that half 
of us are not dead —I should not say us; Herculean J have not 
suffered the least, except that from being a Hercules of ten grains, 
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I don’t believe I now weigh above eight. I felt from nothing so 
much as the noise, which made me as drunk as an owl — you may 
imagine the clamours of two parties so nearly matched, and so im- 
patient to come to a decision.’ 


So much for a view of the interior of the lower House of 
Parliament! ‘The following exposition of the state of parties, 
and the private circumstances of the author, is written in his 
best style: it is the most elegant letter in the volume: 


‘ The first moment that I can quit party with honour, I shall 
seize. It neither suits my inclination nor the years I have lived in 
the world; for though I am not old, I have been in the world so 
long, and seen so much of those who figure in it, that I am heartil 
sick of its commerce. My attachment to your brother, and the 
apprehension that fear of my own interest would be thought the 


_ cause if I took no part for him, determined me to risk every thing 


rather than abandon him. I have done it, and cannot repent what- 
ever distresses may follow. One’s good name is of more con- 
sequence than all the rest—my dear Lord. Do not think I say 
this with the least disrespect to you—it is only to convince you 
that I did not recommend any thing to you that I would avoid 
myself, nor engaged myself, nor wished to engage you, in part 
from pique, resentment, caprice, or choice. I am dipped in it 
much against my inclination. I can suffer by it infinitely more than 
you could. But there are moments when one must take one’s part 
like a man. This I speak solely with regard to myself. I allow 
fairly and honestly, that you was not circumstanced as I was. You 
had not voted with your brother as I did; the world knew your 
inclinations were different. All this certainly composed serious 
reasons for you not to follow him, if you did not choose it. My 
motives for thinking you had better have espoused his cause were 
for your own sake: I detailed those motives to you in my last long 
letter : that opinion is as strong with me as ever.’— 

‘In warm times lukewarmness is a crime with those on whose 
side you are ranged. Your good sense and experience will judge 
whether what I say is not strictly the case. It is not your brother 
or I that have occasioned these circumstances. Lord Bute has 
thrown this country into a confusion which will not easily be dis- 
sipated without serious hours. Changes may, and, as I said in the 
beginning of my letter, will probably happen; but the seeds that 
have been sown will not be rooted up by one or two revolutions in 
the Cabinet. It had taken an hundred and fifty years to quiet the 
animosities of Whig and Tory — that contest is again set on foot, 
and though a struggle for places may be now as has often been, 
the secret purpose of principals, the court and the nation are en- 
gaging on much deeper springs of action. I wish I could elucidate 
this truth, as I have the rest, but that is not fit for paper, nor to 
be comprised within the compass of a letter ; —I have said enough 
to furnish you with ample reflections. I submit all to your own 
judgment : —I have even acted rightly by you, in laying before 
you what it was not easy for yous my dear Lord, to see or know 
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at a distance. I trust all to eo indulgence, and your acquaint- 


ance with my character, which surely is not artful or mysterious, 
and which, to you, has ever been, as it ever shall be, most cordial 
and well-intentioned.’ : 


We extract Mr. Walpole’s opinion of the histrionic powers 
of Garrick ; remarking that he is reported to have indulged a 
personal pique against that celebrated actor. 


‘ Shakspeare is not more admired for writing his plays, than 
Garrick for acting them. I think him a very good and very va- 
rious player — but several have pleased me more, though I allow not 
in so many parts. Quin, in Falstaffe, was as excellent as Garrick 
in Lear. Old Johnson far more natural in every thing he attempted. 
Mrs. Porter and your Dumesnil surpassed him in passionate tra- 
gedy; Cibber and O’Brien were what Garrick could never reach, 
coxcombs, and men of fashion. Mrs. Clive is at least as perfect 
in low comedy — and yet to me, Ranger was the part that suited 
Garrick the best of all he ever performed. He was a poor Lo- 
thario, a ridiculous Othello, inferior to Quin in Sir John Brute and 
Macbeth, and to Cibber in Bayes, and a woeful Lord Hastings and 
Lord Townley. Indeed, his Bayes was original, but not the true 
part: Cibber was the burlesque of a great poet, as the part was 
designed, but Garrick made it a garretteer. The town did not 
like him in Hotspur, and yet I don’t know whether he did not suc- 
ceed in it beyond all the rest. Sir Charles Williams and Lord Hol- 
land thought so too, and they were no bad judges.’ 


Thus, some idea will be formed of the contents of the let- 
ters to the Earl of Hertford. They are furnished with an 
abundance of notes, which are evidently arranged with care, 
and are indispensably requisite for understanding the text. 

The correspondence with Mr. Zouch is less interesting to 
the general reader, for the reasons we have already assigned. 
The topics are entirely literary, but they are adverted to with 
the author’s characteristic volatility. As an example, take his 
observations on the comparative merits of Lucan and Virgil, 
with which we shall conclude this notice: 


‘ « T don’t think that a good or bad taste in poetry is of so serious 

a nature, that I shovld be ‘afraid of owning too, that, with that 
great judge Corneille, and with that, perhaps, no judge Heinsius, 
I prefer Lucan to Virgil. To speak fairly, I prefer great sense, to 
poetry with little sense. There are hemistics in Lucan that go to 
one’s soul and one’s heart; for a mere epic poem, a fabulous 
tissue of uninteresting battles that don’t teach one even to fight, 
I know nothing more tedious. The poetic images, the versification 
and language of the Aineid are delightful; but take the story by 
itself, and can any thing be more silly and unaffecting? There are 
a few gods without power, heroes without character, heaven- 
directed wars. without justice, inventions without probability, and 
a hero who betrays one woman with a kingdom that he might have 
had, 
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had, to force himself upon another woman and another kingdom 
to which he had no pretensions, and all this to show his obedience 
to the gods! In short, I have always admired his numbers so 
much, and his meaning so little, that I think I should like Virgil 
better if I understood him less,’ 





Art. VI. Sketches of Corsica ; or, a Journal written during a Visit 

. to that Island, in 1823, with an Outline of its History, and Spe- 
cimens of the Language and Poetry of the People. By Robert 
Benson, M.A. F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 195. London. Longman and 
Co. 1825. 


MM: Benson, a gentleman of the Chancery-bar, having 

been appointed one of the Commissioners empowered 
to carry into effect the will of the late celebrated General 
Paoli, proceeded with his colleagues to Corsica for that pur- 
pose in October, 1823; and, in the true spirit of the age, he 
now publishes the journal of his tour. We blame him not: 
on the contrary, we deem it a matter deserving no slight praise 
that his professional habits have not unfitted him for those 
elegant inquiries which give value to a book of travels. He 
has set about his task with considerable knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and has performed it, on the whole, in -an able manner. 
It is only to be regretted that he had not a wider field for the 
exercise of his industry and talents. He has clearly described 
the peculiarities of the scenes through which he passed, and 
of the people with whom he sojourned. A few sketches from 
his own pencil, however, assist us materially in understanding 
his observations on the costume and general appearance of the 
country. On these points he has supplied the deficiencies of 
Boswell; and he has, moreover, brought down the history of 
the island to the present day, interspersing it with specimens 
of Corsican poetry, which seem to have wholly escaped the 
critical researches of M. Sismondi. 

There is no island in the Mediterranean which has under- 
gone a greater number of vicissitudes than Corsica. Originally 
planted by the Phoczeans about four hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian sera, it soon fell under the dominion of 
the Carthaginians, and, on the decline of their power, it was 
comprehended in the Roman empire. It was next the pro- 
perty, successively, of the western empire; of the Vandals, 
who occupied some of the finest provinces of Rome, together 
with the northern coast of Africa; of .the eastern empire; of 
the Saracens, who became masters of Spain; and, at length, 
of the Genoese, who retained possession of it for more than 
four centuries, and during all that time distinguished their ad- 
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ministration by the most shocking tyranny and injustice. A 
trifling circumstance, an attempt of one of their officers to 
seize the effects of a poor woman for the payment of a tax not 
amounting to sixpence English, at last roused the whole of 
the Corsican population to arms; and, for several years, they 
carried on an unrelenting guerilla-warfare against their op- 
pressors. It was during this spirited resistance against the 
republic, that a Prussian adventurer, named Theodore de 
Neuhoff, landed on their shores, and imposed himself on them 
as a king. He held the sceptre for eight months, and then 
fled to England, where he died in a state of indigence. ‘The 
republic obtained assistance from France, which reduced the 
island to obedience for a few years: on the departure of the 
French, the Corsicans again rose, and might have secured 
their freedom, but for the dissensions which prevailed among 
their chiefs. Guided by the example, and inspired by the en- 
thusiasm, of General Paoli, they continued to make the most 
heroic exertions, until the Genoese, exhausted by the struggle, 
transferred the sovereignty of the island to Louis XV., by the 
infamous treaty of Compiegne. It cost France upwards of ten 
thousand men and eighteen millions of livres, to reduce Cor- 
sica, harassed as it had been by forty years of contest for na- 
tional independence. Paoli retired to England in 1769, where 
he was treated with universal respect. In the early fervor. of 
the French Revolution hopes of a liberal government were 
held out to Corsica, and it was formed into a department, of 
which Paoli was appointed president by the National Conven- 
tion. The principles of the Revolution, however, were never 
popular in the island; and, on the arrest of the King, Paoli 
himself became disgusted with the ruling faction in France. 
He was cited to appear at the bar of the Convention, and on 
declining to obey the summons, he was proclaimed a traitor. 
The Corsicans then solicited the assistance of our government, 
and obtained it. For two years the island was held by British 
troops under a vice-regal form of government: but it was 
abandoned by them in 1796, and has since followed the for- 
tunes of France. 

With the exception of a tract on the eastern coast, reaching 
from Bastia to Solinzara, Corsica consists of a mass of moun- 
tains, traversed by two conspicuous ridges, of which one runs 
from north to south, the other from east to west. From its 
mountainous character, the country is eminently picturesque. 
The men, though rather under the middle size, are, in general, 
stout and well formed: the women are generally bold and dig- 
nified in their appearance, and seldom distinguished by beauty. 
The dress of the men differs little from that of the Catalonians, 
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except that their heads are covered by a high-pointed black 
velvet-cap, upon the decoration of which they seem to bestow 
a great deal of pains. ‘The women dress generally like the 
Italian and Spanish peasantry. They are enthusiastically at- 
tached to their religion, but they seem to have paid little at- 
tention to that most essential precept of Christianity, the for- 
giveness of enemies. Family-feuds are carried amongst them 
to such an extreme of violence, that they are handed down 
from generation to generation, till their vengeance is satiated. 
We are happy to find that the present government of France 
is making great exertions for the education of the islanders, 
and that, in this respect, the happiest results have been already 
produced. The population was estimated in 1821 at 180,348, 
individuals. The prefect of the department resides at Ajaccio, 
though Bastia, from its size, the number of its inhabitants, and 
the state of its society, may be considered the capital. 

Mr. Benson and his friends landed at Ajaccio. The birth- 
place of Napoleon deserves a short notice. 

‘ The general plan of the town is very simple. One broad street 
leads from the sea to the barracks; another nearly as wide, but 
much shorter, cuts the former at right angles; besides these, there 
are many subordinate streets extremely narrow and dirty. 

‘ The house in which Napoleon Buonaparte was born is among 


the best in the town; it forms one side of a miserable little court, 


leading out of the Rue Charles.* | 
‘It is very accurately given in the recent work of Las Cases. At 

present it is inhabited by M. Ramoulino, one of the deputies for 

the department of Corsica. Among other curiosities which this 


‘= 


‘* As there has been much controversy respecting the right 
mode of spelling Buonaparte’s name, and the precise time of his 
birth, I give, on the authority of the Baron de Beaumont, a diteral 
copy from the 5th page of the Register of Ajaccio, containing the 
record of his baptism : — 

‘<6 Battesimo i L’ anno mille settecento settant’uno a’ vent’uno 





Napoleon Luglio si sono adoprate le sacre ceremonie e 
Bonaparte. } preci, per me infratto economo, sopra dj 


Napoleone figlio nato di legmo matrimonio dal Sigt Carlo Bona- 


parte, del fi. Sigte Gius*, e dalla Sig™ Mra Letizia sua moglie 
alquale gli fii data laqua in casa dal Mite R. Luciano Bonaparte 
di licenza e nato li quindici agosto mille settecento sessanta nove 
ed hanno assistito alle sacre ceremonie per padrino l’illmo Lo- 
renzo Giubega di Calvi Procuratore del Re e per mad? la Sjg* 


Mra Geltruda moglie del Sigt Nicolo Paravisino. Presente il Pre’ 


quali unitamente a me si sono sottocritti. | 


‘«¢ Gio Batta Diamante economo d' Ajaccio. 
‘« Lorenzo Giubega 
‘ « Geltrude Paravacina 
‘« Carlo Buonaparte.”’ 
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residence contains, is a little cannon that was the favourite plaything 
of Buonaparte’s childhood. It weighs, according to M. Joly de 
Vaubignon, thirty French pounds. ‘This toy-cannon may have 
given the first bias to his disposition. As Ajaccio was his birth- 
place, so was it the scene of his first military exploit. In the year 
1793, Buonaparte, then Chef de Bataillon of National Guards, 
was sent from Bastia to surprise Ajaccio, at that time in possession 
of the Corsican rebels. aving the frigate in which he had 
entered the gulf, he headed fifty men, and put off to take posses- 
sion of the Torre di Capitello, a tower on the opposite side and 
nearly facing Ajaccio. No sooner was this point carried than a 
dreadful tempest arose, which rendered it impossible to return to 
the frigate. He was forced, therefore, to fortify himself against 
the insurgents, who assailed him on all sides; a state of great 
danger ensued, and he was even reduced to feed on horse-flesh ; 
whilst in this condition, he is said to have harangued the rebels in 
that strain of emphatical eloquence which prevails amongst the 
Corsicans, and to have succeeded in gaining over many of the 
Opposite party. On the fourth day, before he abandoned the 
tower, he attempted to blow it up, without success. The fissures, 
still apparent in the tower, are attributable to that attempt.’ 


After a short stay at Ajaccio, Mr. Benson proceeded across 
the country to Bastia. He describes his route through the 
forests and mountains with a good deal of vivacity. He thus 
sketches one of the inns on the road : 


‘The reader will form a notion of our inn, by fancying four rude 
stone walls, with a roof of planks, kept in their places by super- 
incumbent stones. We entered this charming hotel, after having 
tied our horses to trees and posts that were near. Although there 
was the appearance of a chimney, we found the landlord’s wife in 
the middle of the kitchen, if it may be so called, attending to the 
fire that was there made on the earthen floor; the smoke issued 
from the house, either by the door or any other opening; several 
fine little children were circling round the fire. We partook of 
luncheon in a second apartment, sitting round a very rude table, 
on ruder stools. In a corner of our room was a great heap of 
chesnuts, some of them roasted formed one of our dishes, beside 
which, our repast consisted of ham, brown bread, goat’s milk 
cheese, apples, almonds, and Corsican wine.’ 


e At every resting place during his journey, Mr, Benson was 
taught to believe that he was surrounded on all sides by ban- 
ditti. The chief of these was the celebrated Gallucchiv, who 
with his followers occupied a range of mountains near Vivario, 
and was a sort of Corsican Rob Roy. The following anec- 
dote which is told of him is quite in character with the Scotch 
marauder : 


_ Not long since, a shepherd personating him violated a female 
peasant. The chieftain soon obtained information cf the gross 
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outrage that had been committed on his character, and finding the 
shepherd, took him before the Mayor of Bagniola, and this at a 
time when Gallucchio had six sentences of death hanging over him. 
At the chieftain’s instigation, the shepherd was compelled to 
espouse the poor girl. Gallucchio, after the marriage had been so- 
lemnised, said to the shepherd, ‘“‘ Remember that you make a good 
husband. I shall keep a watchful eye over your conduct; and, 
should I learn that your wife receives any maltreatment from you, 
yourself and your family shall pay with their lives for your mis- 
conduct.” The man little attended to Gallucchio’s warning. 
The chieftain adhered to his threat; and the shepherd with his 
father, and several other members of the same family, fell victims.’ 


The Corsicans seem to be as inquisitive with respect to 
political events as the Americans. 


‘The traveller in Corsica never meets with a beggar. If he is 
accosted in his road, it is generally with the question of “* What 
news do you bring with you ?” and others relating to his journey, 
his business, &c. Often these enquiries extend beyond the trifles 
that generally engross conversation, even in more civilised coun- 
tries. The Secretary in Chief of the Prefect related to us the 
following anecdote : —I was travelling in the interior quite incog- 
nito ; a peasant came up to me and asked as usual for news ; I told 
him immediately of the marriages, deaths, &c. that had then lately 
occurred at Ajaccio. The peasant replied, “ I don’t want to know 
those matters. I wish to be informed what the Allied Sovereigns 
are now doing at Laybach?” The peasantry never feel the least 
abashed; and whatever may be the appearance of the traveller, 
they come towards him, rest on their muskets, and begin a con- 
versation as familiarly as if the parties were intimate acquaintances. 
Each man seems to consider it a duty to bring home as much news 
as he can learn in his rambles, and to communicate it to his country- 
men ; and thus, in the absence of public facilities of communica- 
tion, knowledge is transmitted from one end of the island to the 
other.’ 


The approach to Bastia is highly picturesque. Mr. Benson’s 
description of it will be read with interest. 


‘ Every now and then we came to a fire blazing beneath a spread- 
ing tree, around which sat Corsican shepherds ; some telling stories, 
others joining in a kind of melancholy chant, which is common in 
the island, but the meaning of which I could never make out. 
The morning now began to dawn, and the clouds were breaking 
away, whilst the yellow tinge of the eastern sky indicated approach- 
ing fine weather. Herdsmen, who had slept unsheltered amidst 
their flocks, were waking, and shaking off the rain from their 
coarse jackets, like dogs that come out of a river. At length the 
sun rose most beautifully, as we descended to the fertile plain, 
which extends from Bastia along the eastern coast of the island. 
The sea gradually recedes on this side of Corsica ; indeed = 
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which was a Roman seaport, is, I believe, half a league from the 
water. ‘We advanced to “ La Maison Blanche,” a sort of militar 

post, and_albergo, not so extensive as Fontana Nuova. Proceed- 
ing, we had a fine view of Bastia, and its country-houses, built on 
a mountain-ridge behind ; whilst the Tuscan sea with the isles of 
Capraja, Elba, Monte Christo, and the still more distant coast of 
Italy on our right, alternately claimed my attention. On each 
side of the road, goatherds were leading their flocks that were 
browsing the aromatic shrubs that grow exuberantly in this part 
of the island. Agriculture here has made great progress, and 
large tracts of land in a high state of cultivation indicated a state 
of society much more advanced than that which I had quitted. 
Indeed the Bastia people assume precedence over the other Corsi- 
cans. I was now in another climate. The cactus, and the aloe, 
and various aromatic plants that one sees in an English greenhouse, 


grew wild; and as I approached to the town, I could hardly en- 
dure my cloak.’ 








Tree 


There is nothing particularly striking in the appearance of 
Bastia itself. : 


‘ The houses are lofty and thestreets very narrow. The port is 
insignificant ; few of the ships are so much as one hundred tons 
burthen. Like the Roman ships of antiquity, they were drawn 
up on the beach for the season. I had scarcely dressed myself, 
before the secrétaire of the commandant of the town came for 
answers to the usual questions of name, profession, object of my 
coming to Bastia, &c. &c. Having gone through this tiresome 
form, I was visited by the Sub-Prefect, Signor Petriconi, and some ; 
of the chief people of the place. In the evening, I walked along 
the beach ; scarcely a‘ripple disturbed the sea, whilst the moon, 
rising behind the Isle of Elba, now and then caught the tops of | 
the ancient towers, which appear at intervals along the coast, 
amidst olive-gardens and aromatic shrubberies. On my return to 
the town, the guitar, from many a balconied window, arrested my | 
attention ; and in one instance it was accompanying a female voice, 


so flexible and melodious, that I longed to be acquainted with the 
musician.’ 








Such is the effect of travelling on a barrister, who has es- 
caped for a few months from the precincts of the Chancery. He | 
is quite at home in the Cour Royale of Bastia, and gives ab- 
stracts of some of the most remarkable criminal cases which 
have been lately tried there. We prefer accompanying him . 
for the present to a meeting of the great literary society of the 
island, which is conducted in a style perfectly French. In- 
stead of beginning the improvement of a country, by opening 
; communications, constructing bridges, quays, and roads, as the 
English do wherever they wish to consolidate their power, the 
French commence with a Bibliotheque, a Museum, and a 
** Société Centrale d’Instruction.” 
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‘ The Baron Galeazzini, the president, sent us a note of invita- 
tion to the sitting. At a little before twelve, I found a great 
room of the prefecture quite full: all the chief people of Bastia, 
the civil and military authorities, &c. were assembled. Various 
memoirs were read ; several on the history and antiquities of the 
island ; an Italian translation of a part of Lord Byron’s Siege of 
Corinth formed one of the papers. My friend M. Ruffin read a 
poetical tale, in imitation of La Fontaine, describing the marriage 
of an English peasant with a rich wife, and many laughable cir- 
cumstances consequent on the union. It is dangerous for poets 
to lay their venue in a foreign country. M. Ruffin made this 
peasant go to the village cabaret to drink his boteille, instead of 
his pint of beer; indeed, our poor rustic fellow-countryman was a 
very Frenchified person. Altogether I was much pleased ; I gained 
there some information, but much more amusement. At the end 
of each memoir, the regimental band of the 14th regiment, sta- 
tioned at the back of the room, struck up an air; so that even had 
I been disposed to doze, the long drum would have interfered with 
my slumbers. The sitting terminated with the tune of Henri 
Quatre, and loyal cries of Vive le Roi!’ 


With all this literary ostentation, the civil administration 
of the island seems to be most industriously calculated for the 
purpose of frustrating every attempt towards its improve- 
ment. 


‘ A village-fountain was out of order, and fifteen francs would 
have paid the expense ofits reparation; but it was necessary to 
proceed regularly in this matter. The mayor of the commune 
writes to the sub-prefect of the arrondissement for permission to 
convene a municipal council. The sub-prefect transmits the re- 
quest to the prefect, the latter acquaints the sub-prefect that he 
authorises the meeting of the council; the sub-prefect transmits 
this authority to the mayor, the mayor convokes the council, who 
vote accordingly. The proces-verbal of their deliberation is sent 
to the mayor and by him to the sub-prefect, who provisionally 
approves of it, and he transmits it to the prefect. The prefect 


e having given his definite approbation, sends back the proces-verbal 


to the sub-prefect, who transmits it to the mayor, charging him to 
cause an estimate to be made of the expenses. ‘The estimate is 
subjected to the same forms, and afterwards the particulars of the 
rate to be levied on the inhabitants of the commune. If these are 
approved of, the prefect, in the same circuitous mode as before, 
directs the mayor to proceed to adjudication. Of this another 
procés-verbal is made, and after a fresh provisional approbation of 
the sub-prefect and another definitive approbation by the prefect, 
the mayor gives the necessary orders for the fountain to be mended. 
Soon after the commencement of this long correspondence the 
spring ceased to flow, and the commune was without water while 
twenty letters, two proces-verbauz, an estimate, and a rate, travelled 
successively over the island.’ 


This 
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This is an exquisite specimen of French municipal govern- 
ment. This mode of conducting business is not confined to 
Corsica. We believe it prevails through every part of France, 
and that it vperates more than any other cause whatever, ex- 
cept the system of passports, to embarrass the progress of that 
fine country, in manufactures, commerce, and works of public 
utility. 

From the poetical pieces which Mr. Benson has given at 
the end of his little volume, we subjoin a portion of one of the 
songs of the peasantry, which the Italian scholar will have no 
difficulty in understanding, without the aid of glossarial notes. 


¢ Era Jacumu Francescu 
Un omettu barbi-rossu, 
Avia lu nasu inciaccatu, 
Ed avia lu capu grossu ; 
Ma s’ ellu affaccava in piazza 
Era specchiu di la razza 


¢ Ellu merchiava alla fitta 
Chi paria un Solimanu ; 
Una gamba avia diritta, 
L’ altra passava di pianu ; 
Ma s’ ellu affaccava in piazza 
Era specchiu di la razza. 


‘ Di matilga avia un ghileccu, 
Cu li stifali a campana, 
Calzari di cordovana, 
E un cultellu appiuzu-steccu ; 
Ma sg’ ellu affaccava in piazza 
Era specchiu di la razza 


‘ Avia lesina a fucace, 
Avia una pistola a trippa, 
Avia una lima mordace, 
Ed avia anch’ una pippa ; 
E s’ ellu affaccava in piazza 
Era specchiu di la razza.’ 





— 


Art. VII. Legends of the North; or, the Feudal Christmas: a 
Poem. By Mis. Henry Rolls, Authoress of ‘‘ Sacred Sketches,” 
«“ Moscow,” ** The Home of Love,” and other Poems. 8vo. 
. 9s. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 1825. 


\ Rs. Henry Rotts has long been known to the literary 
world by her * Sacred Sketches,” and her poem on 

the Conflagration of Moscow. These ‘ Legends of the 
North’ are a series of metrical tales founded on some of the 
traditions which are still popular in the north of England and 
the 
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the Isle of Man. The description of the * Feudal Christ- 
mas,’ which runs through the volume, is only given appa- 
rently as a silken tie to bind and connect the ballads with 
which it is interspersed. It is the best praise of this collec- 
tion that a deduction of practical utility may be drawn out of 
almost every romance: Mrs. Rolls has known how to blend 
her latent moral with several very sweet flowers of , 
The celebration of this * Feudal Christmas’ is laid in York- 
shire, in that beautiful and seciuded district which is diversi- 
fied by the romantic vales of Wensley and Coverham; and 
the time chosen is in the reign of Edward IV., * when 
society had received some degree of polish, and many traces 
of chivalry and the feudal system still remained.’ The ‘space 
occupied by the poem is from Christmas Eve to Twelfth 
Night; and the tales are thus introduced in twelve successive 
days. They are embellished with animated details of baro- 
nial splendor and chivalric usages ; and in the interval between 
the legends, the attention is relieved by the picture of old 
English festivity and substantial cheer, such as our imagina- 
tion delights to attribute, whether correctly or not, to the 
generous hospitality of our forefathers. Selecting at random 
two or three sketches of the verse, we fall upon this goodly 
display of the morning meal of our ancestors, in days when 
tea and coffee were not; —nor shattered nerves, nor all the 
attendant host of ills that from such direful causes spring. 


‘ Bright blazed the fire, the board was spread 
With manchet loaf and oaten bread, 
The ample pasty richly brown’d, 
Large bowls with milk or posset crown’d, 
Huge round of beef and haunch of deer, 
And wild boar’s ham augment the cheer ; 
Honey and many a dainty came, 
To please the taste of gentle dame, 
And down the centre of the board 
Chased flagons with rich liquors stor’d, 
Were duly placed; high-flavoured wine 
Brought from the distant banks of Rhine ; 
Pigment and wassail cup o’erflowed, 
And bright the brown October glowed ; 
While youthful pages wait around 
Plenty and social mirth abound.’ 


The Christmas banquet is thus introduced ; and the passage 
may illustrate the gleams of sobered reflection which steal 
over the mind of the fair authoress, even beneath the gay 
mask of chivalric fiction : 


¢ High was the feast of Christmas day, 


The banquet rich, the evening gay ; 
Not 
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Not deck’d alone the lofty board, 

Where sat the guest of Nappa’s lord ; 
But every table full was spread, 

And every vassal freely fed ; | 
And whilst the cup with spices crown’d 
Circled the higher board around, 

Bright mantling horns of foaming ale, 
And jocund mirth, and merry tale, 

To the low herdsman’s simple heart, 
More full, more genuine joys impart. 
As drains his lord the gilded bow}, 

Oft pride or sorrow wrings his soul ; 
The luscious banquet does he share ? 
’Tis poison’d by the dregs of care ! — 
But when the vassal joins the feast, 

The throbbing tenant of his breast 
Bounds with quick pulse, light, gay, and free, 
Regardless of futurity ! 

Would ye the varying causes know, 
From which such different feelings flow ? 
Learn, that to crown with joy each hour, 
Was never given to mortal power ! 

Ah! deem not life an idle toy, 

But nobly wealth and power employ ; 
Firmly pursue some general plan, 

To aid the real good of man; 

Or bravely join your country’s cause, 
Defend her rights, maintain her laws ; 
Relaxing from such glorious toil, 

When pleasure wears her virtuous smile, 
Bright glowing in your conscious breast 
You then shall feel the joy of rest ! 





And in the same tone of chastened sentiment, we have, in 
another place, the following lines on the Last Day of the 
Year. We give them principally for the beautiful and novel 
image which they offer — of the expiring year weeping like 
age over its last lingering hours. 


‘ Veil’d in a cloud of sober gray, 
Arose the year’s last parting day ; 
And as at times a shower pass’d by, 
Or swept the gale with plaintive sigh, 
Seem’d as though nature join’d to mourn 
The hours that never can return ! 
As though the morrow’s rising sun 
Had not another year begun, 
And spread its ample page sublime 
Beneath the rapid pen of Time ; 
Like Age, which marks its fading powers, 
Weeps o’er its few short languid hours, 


And, 
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And, though all conscious of decay, i ' 
Would yet their final close delay, — | 
Unmindful that the reign of death 

Ends with its last departing breath, 

And that the last expiring sigh 

Will waft to immortality.’ 


The tales are six in number: the Legend of the Deer ;, 


the Bridal of Bertha; the Exorcism; the Legend of Fur- 
ness; the Milk-white Hound; and Edwin, a Saxon Legend, 
which we like least of any. In the Bridal of Berths and the 
Milk-white Hound are interwoven many superstitions and 
legends of the Isle of Man; and they who are well acquainted 
with the character of the Manx people, need not be told that 
there are no wilder and more poetical visions in the caves of 
Odin, than dwell in the heated imaginations of that credu- 
lous, inoffensive, and singular race. 

The following ‘ Requiem’ is a favorable specimen of the 
episodes which diversify these tales : 


‘ Rest thou in peace! Life’s toil is o’er, 
Its joys, its sorrows, are no more; 
These ne’er to taste, or those deplore, 

Rest thou in peace ! 


« The loves of youth, the pride of age, 
No more thy fancy can engage ; 
Clos’d now to thee is Life’s last page, 
Rest thou in peace ! 


¢ No more on thee the storm shall blow, 
The summer’s sun, the winter’s snow 
Alike to thee who sleep’st below ; 
Rest thou in peace! 
‘ Thy husband’s pangs, thy infant’s tear, 
Thy home all silent now and drear, 
Disturb not thee, who on the bier, 
May rest in peace ! 


‘ Upon thy cradle Fortune smil’d, 
Thou wert sweet Beauty’s darling child, 
But thou wast not by them beguil’d — 
Rest thou in peace ! 


‘ Thou bloom’dst as blooms a lovely flower, 
Just open’d by the vernal shower, 
That dies beneath the sun’s full power, 
And rests in peace ! 
‘ Like balmy dews thy accents fill, 
Still, still, on Memory’s ear they dwell, 
Too pure mere earthly notes to swell, 
They rose to Heaven!’ 
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Art. VIII, The Life of Paul Jones, from Original Documents in 
the Possession of John Henry Sherburne, Esq., Register of the 
“oo | of the United States. 8vo. pp. 320. London. Murray. 

T= author of this curious little piece of naval biography, 
_~ has, upon the whole, performed the task which he assigned 
+to himself, in a temperate, though not in a very impartial, man- 
ner. He has not at all times steered evenly between the two 
extremes, which are in general equally remote from the truth, 
and which either hold up the hero as a demigod, or execrate 
him as a fiend. ‘There was. a time when Englishmen were 
disposed to bestow the latter appellation alone on Paul Jones ; 
whilst in America and on the Continent he was idolized. He 
has long since passed away to another scene of existence ; his 
actions and his letters have remained behind him: by these 
alone he is now to be judged; and the time has arrived, 
when a fair and dispassionate estimate may be made of his 
character. . 

The biographer does not affect to deny, that by-law Pau 
Jones was a pirate: but this would be a narrow and captious 
view of the subject, when it is considered that he had inti- 
mately connected himself with the fortunes of the American 
states, from the commencement of their struggle for independ- 
ence. At the same time, it cannot be disputed that the whole 
of his naval life was that of a chartered buccaneer, rather than 
of a legitimate seaman. ‘The desultory and adventurous enter- 
prize of the corsair was much more congenial to his disposi- 
tions than regular service. Placed in aiesliontion to syste- 
matic rules, he was restless and intractable; licensed to rove 
at his pleasure over the ocean, he was an active, vigilant, 
enterprising officer, full of resources, remarkably cool and 
courageous in combat, and in victory generous to a degree 
bordering on romance. 

He was born at Arbegland, in Scotland, in 1747. His 
father, John Paul, was a gardener, and young Paul, who did 
not add the name.of Jones, until he took up his residence in 
America, received at the parochial school a few of the rudi- 
ments of education, which he afterwards turned to the greatest 
advantage. Indeed one of the most surprising traits in the 
character of this extraordinary person is, that amidst the dan- 
gers and vicissitudes of his early life, he acquired a style of 
writing by no means feeble or inelegant, and this apparently 
without any further assistance than what was given him at the 
school of Kirkbean. At the age of twelve he was, at his own 
earnest request, apprenticed to a merchant in the American 
trade. It appears that after the expiration of his period of 
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service, during which he made several voyages to various parts 
of the New World and the Old, he was for some time unsuccess- 
fully engaged in commerce; and he was living in obscurity and 
embarrassment in Virginia, when the American congress 
termined to avenge by reprisal the maritime aggressions of 
Great Britain. Jones, at this period, was about ey oe 
years of age. Discontented by his disappointments, he was 
among the earliest advocates of American freedom; and he 
watched with deep interest the political agitation of the colo- 
nies, ‘ which seemed now about to subside into submission, and 
now to burst into independence.’ He offered his services to 
the Congress, and in December, 1775, he was appointed by 
that body a first lieutenant of the American navy. The early 
efforts of this infant force were unsuccessful, and therefore it 
was unpopular. The establishment of a navy is in any coun- 
try a work of time and great difficulty; in America, it was 
particularly so, guarded as she was along her coast by Bri- 
tish men of war. Her officers and crews were most of them 
outcasts from the mother-country, — adventurers who had no 
character to lose, who had no skill in their profession, and who 
were constantly quarrelling with each other. Jones was soon 
after appointed to command the Providence, and in 1776 
he was actively engaged in annoying the British trade. Upon 
his return home, at the end of the year, he was appointed 
to the command of a small squadron, and soon after he 
received his commission as captain from the United States. 
During this short period of his service, he took every oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to Congress the defects of their navy, and 
suggested many improvements, distinguished by sound practi- 
cal wisdom, most of which were adopted by that body. 
In 1777 American commissioners resided in Paris. ‘The 
overnment of France, actuated by antient enmity against 
Great Britain, and desirous of taking every opportunity, how- 
ever iniquitous, of reducing her power, lent, from the beginning 
of the contest, a willing ear to the overtures which were made 
to it by the colonies for assistance. ‘ An anxiety,’ justly ob- 
serves the author, ‘ as to the nature of the means by which 
their political ascendancy was to be obtained, has never been 
the characteristic of the illustrious house of Bourbon; and I 
will not stop here to contrast the disgraceful eagerness with 
which the descendant of St. Louis sanctified the rebellion of 
the English colonies, with the prudent generosity with which 
the court of London watched the gleam of the last war-blade 
on the Cordillera of the Andes.’ It is unnecessary here to ob- 
serve on the terrible retribution by which that royal house, 
and the country over which it ruled, subsequently expiated 
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this act of national injustice. The Bourbons have still to 
answer for another great enormity, their late invasion of 
Spain: sooner or later they must repent them of this deed, if 
we may rely on the experience of history. 

It had been intended by the Congress to send Jones to the 
commissioners resident at Paris, with an order to invest him 
‘ with the command of a fine ship,’ but in consequence of a 
plan of operations for attacking the coast of England, which he 
communicated to the secret committee, a national flag was 
agreed upon, and he was appointed to command the ship 
Ranger for that purpose. The boldness of such a measure 
was particularly remarkable, at a period when the shores of 
America were covered with hostile armies, and her little navy 
was wholly inadequate to her domestic defence. Jones was 
the first man who hoisted the independent standard under the 
reprisal resolution ; he was the first also who hoisted the Union 
flag ; and on his arrival at Brest, he had the honor of the first 
salute which that flag received from a foreign power. 

In April, 1778, Jones sailed from Brest, with the intention 
of making a descent at Whitehaven, which was then one of 
the most important harbours in Great Britain, and generally 
contained four hundred sail, some of which were of a consi- 
derable size. ‘The weather preventing the Ranger from ap- 
proaching the shore as nearly as Jones could wish, he left the 
ship with two boats and thirty-one men, who volunteered to 
accompany him ; and, without disturbing a single sentinel, he 
succeeded in spiking up all the cannon on the first and the 
southern forts, which were a quarter of a mile distant from 
each other. In the mean time, he had dispatched his lieute- 
nant, Wallingford, with a party to set fire to the shipping on 
the north side of the harbour ; and on his return to the Ranger, 
he looked out anxiously for the expected blaze: it did not 
appear: Jones hastened to the spot; and he found the party 
in confusion, their light having burnt out at the moment 
when they were about to apply it. His own division, which 
he intended should burn the vessels on the southern side of 
the harbour, were in a similar predicament, — their candles 
had also been extinct. 


‘ The day was breaking apace, and the failure of the expedition 
seemed complete. Any other commander but Jones would, in 
this predicament, have thought himself fortunate in making his 
retreat good; but Jones would not retreat. He had the boldness 
to send a man to a house detached from the town to ask fora light ; 
the request was successful, and fire was kindled in the steerage of 
a large ship, which was surrounded by at least one hundred and 
fifty others, chiefly from two to four hundred tons burthen. There 
was not time to fire any more than one place, and Jones’s care 
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was to prevent that one from being easily extinguished. After 
some search a barrel of tar was found, and poured into the flames, 
which now burnt up from all the hatchways. “ The inhabitants,” 
says Jones in his letter to the American commissioners, “ began 
to appear in thousands, and individuals ran hastily towards us; I 
stood between them and the ship on fire, with a pistol in my hand, 
and ordered them to retire, which they did with precipitation. 
The flames had already caught the rigging, and began to ascend 
the mainmast; the sun was a full hour’s march above the horizon, 
and as sleep no longer ruled the world, it was time to retire; we 
reimbarked without opposition. After all my people had embarked, 
I stood upon the pier for a considerable time, yet no persons 
advanced ; I saw all the eminences around the town covered with 
the enraged inhabitants. 

‘« When we had rowed to a considerable distance from the 
shore, the English began to run in vast numbers to their forts. 
Their disappointment may be easily imagined, when they found 
at least thirty cannon, the instruments of their vengeance, ren- 
dered useless. At length, however, they began to fire; having, 
as I apprehend, either brought down ship-guns, or used one or 
two cannon which lay on the beach at the foot of the walls, 
dismantled, and which had not been spiked. They fired with no 
direction ; and the shot falling short of the boats, instead of doing 
any damage, afforded us seme diversion, which my people could 
not help shewing by firing their pistols, &c. in return of the salute. 
Had it been possible to have landed a few hours sooner, my suc- 
cess would have been complete ; not a single ship out of more than 


200 could possibly have escaped, and all the world would not have 
been able to have saved the town.” ’ 


The audacity of the Scotch buccaneer excited a good deal of 
alarm, not only at Whitehaven but all over the kingdom, and 
measures of precaution were soon adopted wherever they were 
found to be necessary. 

One of the objects upon which Jones was most intent, was 
that of ‘ striking a blow,’ in favor of the American prisoners 
ofwar. His ae, which partook of the genuine spirit of the 
corsair, was to surprise some nobleman, and to detain him in 
his custody until the condition of those prisoners was amelior- 
ated. Such, at least, was the pretence on which he acted, 
when, on the very day that he left Whitehaven, he suddenly 
landed at noon on St. Mary’s Isle, and proceeded, with a 
boat’s crew, to the seat of the Earl of Selkirk. On the way, 
he learnt that the Earl had lately left the Isle for London: but 
this intelligence did not prevent the crew from going on to the 
mansion, where they obtained from Lady Selkirk the family- 

late. 
’ The next morning Jones was meditating an entrance into 
the port of Carrickfergus, when he found that he was — 
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by the Drake, which had gone in quest of him, in consequence 
of an express from Whitehaven. After some manceuvring on 
both sides, they engaged. The Drake, which was only a 20 
gun ship, and every way inferior to the Ranger, soon lost her 
captain, who received a musket-ball in his head ; her first lieu- 
tenant was also mortally wounded in an early stage of the 
contest, and, after some hard fighting, she struck. ‘The three 
events — the descent on Whitehaven, the expedition to St. 
Mary’s Isle, and the capture of the Drake, followed each 
other in such quick succession, that the people of England 
were all in alarm. Paul Jones was every where spoken of as 
the most formidable of pirates. He gave the command of 
his prize to one of his lieutenants: but, in consequence of in- 
subordination among his men, and mindful probably of the 
dangers of pursuit, he put into Brest harbour on the 8th of 
May; from whence he addressed a very characteristic letter 
to the Countess of Selkirk. After lamenting that he felt him- 
self compelled, under the circumstances, to countenance by his 
authority the invasion of her mansion, and assuring her that he 
had charged his officers to treat her Ladyship with the utmost 
respect, he thus proceeds : 


‘«« T am induced to believe that I was punctually obeyed, since 
I am informed that the plate which they brought away is far short 
of the quantity expressed in the inventory which accompanied it. 
I have gratified my men; and, when the plate is sold, I shall be- 
come the purchaser, and will gratify my own feelings by restoring 
it to you, by such conveyance as you shall please to direct. 

‘ « Had the Earl been on board the Ranger the following even- 
ing, he would have seen the awful pomp and dreadful carnage of 
a sea-engagement ; both affording ample subject for the pencil, as 
well as melancholy reflection for the contemplative mind. Hu- 
manity starts back from such scenes of horror, and cannot suffi- 
ciently execrate the vile promoters of this detestable war — 


‘ «« For they, ’twas they, unsheathed the ruthless blade, 
And heaven shall ask the havoc it has made.” 


‘«¢ The British ship of war Drake, mounting twenty guns, with 
more than her full complement of officers and men was our 
opponent. The ships met, and the advantage was disputed with 
great fortitude on each side, for an hour and four minutes, when 
the gallant commander of the Drake fell, and victory declared in 
favour of the Ranger. ‘The amiable lieutenant lay mortally wound- 
ed, besides near forty of the inferior officers and crew, killed and 

wounded : a melancholy demonstration of the uncertainty of human 

prospects, and of the sad reverse of fortune which an hour can 
produce. I buried them in a spacious grave, with the honours due 
to. the memory of the brave. | 
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¢« Though I have drawn my sword in the present generous 
struggle for the rights of men, yet I am not in arms as an Ameri- 
can, nor am I in pursuit of riches. My fortune is liberal enough, 
having no wife nor family, and having lived long enough to know 
that riches cannot ensure happiness. I profess myself a citizen of 
the world, totally unfettered by the little, mean distinction of 
climate or of country, which diminish the benevolence of the heart 
and set bounds to philanthropy. Before this war began, I had 
at the early time of life withdrawn from the sea-service, in favour 
of ‘ calm contemplation and poetic ease.’ I have sacrificed not 
only my favourite scheme of life, but the softer affections of the 
heart and my prospects of domestic happiness, and I am ready to 
sacrifice my life also with cheerfulness, if that forfeiture could re- 
store peace and good will among mankind. 

‘« As the feelings of your gentle bosom cannot but be con- 
genial with mine, let me entreat you, Madam, to use your per- 
suasive art with your husband’s to endeavour to stop this cruel 
and destructive war, in which Britain can never succeed. Heaven 
can never countenance the barbarous and unmanly practice of the 
Britons in America, which savages would blush at, and which, if 
not discontinued, will soon be retaliated on Britain by a justly en- 
raged people. Should you fail in this, (for Iam persuaded that 
you will attempt it: and who can resist the power of such an 
advocate ?) your endeavours to effect a general exchange of 
prisoners will be an act of humanity, which will afford you golden 
feelings on a death-bed. 

‘ « T hope this cruel contest will soon be closed ; but should it 
continue, I wage no war with the fair. I acknowledge their force, 
and bend before it with submission. Let not, therefore, the ami- 
able Countess of Selkirk regard me as an enemy ; I am ambitious 
of her esteem and friendship, and would do any thing, consistent 
with my duty, to merit it. 

‘ «“ The honour of a line from your hand, in answer to this, will 
lay me under a singular obligation ; and if I can render you any 
aceeptable service in France or elsewhere, I hope you see into my 
character so far as to command me without the least grain of re- 
serve.’ 


In answer to this letter, Lord Selkirk replied, that he would 
receive back the plate, if the Congress made an order for that 
purpose, but that he would not be indebted for it to the pri- 
vate generosity of the captain. It does not appear that his 
Lordship ever saw a particle of it again. 

At Brest Jones remained for several months, reduced to a 
state of the greatest necessity. He was left without provisions 
for his crew: his officers and men were without clothes; and 
he was not even permitted to sell his prizes until after the 
lapse of some weeks, during which he was wholly destitute of 
public support, had to refit his ship, and to sustain 200 pri- 
soners of war, a number of sick and wounded, and a crew 
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almost naked. War had not been formally declared by 
France against Great Britain until the beginning of July: 
even then, Jones was not employed, although he had sug- 
gested both to Franklin and the French minister of marine a 
eat choice of private adventures. His resources were un- 
bounded. If alarming the coast of Britain were deemed inex- 
pedient, he proposed to intercept our West India or Baltic 
fleets, or the Hudson Bay ships, or to destroy the Greenland 
fishery! Though all his offers were ineffectual, and though 
he was disappointed in obtaining the command of a consider- 
able French expedition, and afterwards of an inferior arma- 
ment, which had been promised him, and in expectation of 
which he had resigned the Ranger, he was determined to per- 
severe. He offered to go as a volunteer on board the French 
fleet, under the Count d’Orvilliers. He ‘ panted for action.’ 
His § desire for fame,’ to quote his own words, ‘ was infinite.’ 
But he was treated on all sides like an ‘ officer cast off in dis- 
race, He at length wrote a letter to his most Christian 
Mojesty, complaining of the neglect to which he had been 
consigned. This letter had an instantaneous effect. Jones was 
forthwith appointed to the Duras, of 40 guns, with unlimited 
orders ; and, with the permission of M. de Sartine, he changed 
the name to that of Bon Homme Richard, in token of his re- 
spect for Dr. Franklin, to whose “ Poor Richard’s Almanack” 
the new name had reference. It was at first intended that his 
naval force should be strengthened by a large body of troops 
under the command of General La Fayette, but this design was 
abandoned; and at length, on the 19th of April, 1779, a squa- 
dron, consisting of the Bon Homme Richard, 42 guns, — 
Alliance, 36 guns, —- Pallas, 30 guns, — Cerf, 18 guns, and 
the Vengeance, |2 guns, sailed fram L’Orient, under the com~ 
mand of the ‘ Honorable Commodore John Paul Jones.’ Three 
months passed away in an unsuccessful cruize. In August 
Jones was again at sea. His object was to make a diversion 
in favor of the combined fleets of France and Spain, under 
the command of D’Orvilliers, which had already appeared in 
the Channel, bearing a French army, intended for a descent 
on the southern coast of England. He made an ineffectual 
attempt on Leith; and, after repeated disappointments, he 
thought of returning to France with his squadron, when, on 
the 23d of September, while off Flamborough-head, he ob- 
served a fleet of forty-one sail bearing N.N.E. He gave the 
signal for a general chase, ‘The merchant-ships, discovering 
the American squadron bearing down on them, crowded sail 
towards the shore. They were protected by two ships of war, 
the Serapis, and the Countess of Scarborough, who instantly 
19 made 
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made disposition for battle. Jones reached the English Com- 


modore’s ship about seven in the evening; ‘ and now,’ says the 
biographer, ‘ commenced an engagement, the parallel of which 
is not to be found in the naval annals of any nation.’ 

The Serapis, 44 guns, was commanded by Captain Richard 
Pearson, an excellent officer. When the action commenced, 
the two ships were abreast of each other, and the broadsides 
were almost simultaneous. A few movements brought them 
in a line; the Bon Homme ran her bows into the stern of the 
Serapis, and Pearson hailed the Bon Homme to know 
whether she had struck. Jones answered, that * he had not 
yet begun to fight.” By this time, however, his ship had 
received several 18 pounders under water, and bathed very 
much: he backed her top-sails, and those of the Serapis 
being filled, the ships separated. By some misfortune the 
bowsprit of the Serapis now came over the Bon Homme’s 
poop by the mizen-mast. Jones immediately grappled. The 
action of the wind on the sails of the Serapis forced her stern 
close to the Bon Homme’s bow, “so that the ships lay square 
alongside of each other, the yards being all entangled, and 
the cannon of each ship touching the opponent's side.” 

‘« The battle,” to use Jones’s own words, “ was fought with un- 
remitting fury.” ‘The rammers were run into the respective ships 
to enable the men to load. The Serapis now fought with the 
actual view of sinking the enemy, and her broadsides were inces- 
sant. The battery of twelve pounders, on which Jones had placed 
his chief dependance, which was commanded by his only lieutenant, 
and manned by Americans, was entirely silenced and abandoned ; 
of the six old eighteen pounders that formed the battery of the 
lower gun-deck, most burst, and killed almost all the men who 
were stationed to manage them. At the same time, Colonel Cha- 
millard, who commanded a party of twenty French volunteers on 
the poop, abandoned his station, after having lost nearly all his 
band. There were only two nine pounders on the quarter-deck, that 
were not silenced. The purser, who commanded the party that 
worked these guns, was shot through the head; and Jones, in this 
critical moment, when he almost required the faculty of ubiquity, 
was obliged to fill the purser’s place. With great difficulty he 
rallied a few men, and shifted over one of the lee-quarter-deck 
guns ; these three nine pounders played well, but not one of the 
heavier cannon of the Bon Homme was fired during the rest of the 
action.— 

‘ Jones directed the fire of one of the three cannons against 
the mainmast of the Serapis with double headed-shot, while the 
two others were equally well served with grape and canister to 
silence the enemy’s musketry and clear her decks. The fire from 
the tops of the Bon Homme was conducted with such skill and 
effect, that, ultimately, every man who appeared on the = of the 
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Serapis was immediately disposed of. Captain Pearson ther 
ordered the survivors to keep below. Here they were not more 
secure. The powder-monkies of the Serapis finding no officer to 
receive the eighteen-pound cartridges, which it was their duty to 
supply, threw them on the main deck and then went off for more. 
These cartridges being scattered along the deck, and many of 
them being broken, it so happened, that some of the hand-grenades 
thrown from the fore-yard of the Bon Homme, which was directly 
over the main hatch of the Serapis, fell upon this powder, and pro- 
duced a most awful explosion. The effect was terrific: more than 
twenty of the English were blown to pieces. Pearson, as he after- 
wards acknowledged, was now on the point of surrendering, when 
the cowardice of three of the under officers of the Bon Homme 
induced them to call out “* Quarter!’ The English commander 
personally demanded of Jones whether he surrendered ; the Ameri- 
can commander personally answered in the most decided negative. 
‘ The action now commenced with redoubled fury: Jones still 
succeeded in keeping the enemy’s deck clear ; but the fire of their 
cannon, especially of the lower battery which was formed of 
eighteen pounders, was incessant. Both ships were now on fire in 
several places. The Bon Homme was several times under the 
necessity of suspending the combat to extinguish the flames, 
which were often within a few inches of the magazine. The water 
also gained upon them. ‘“ I had two enemies to contend with,” 
said Jones, “ besides the English, — fire and water !”’ — : 
‘It was a grand scene that the Channel witnessed that night. 
A numerous fleet had taken refuge under the walls of Scarborough 
Castle ; the Bon Homme and Serapis, joined in an encounter al- 
most unparalleled for its fierceness and duration, finely contrasted 
with the picturesque and shattered appearance of the Pallas and 
the Countess of Scarborough, now both silenced ; and the moon, 
which was extremely bright and full, lighted up, not only this 
magnificent scene, but Flamborough Head, and the surrounding 
heights covered with the inhabitants of all the neighbouring 
towns. : 
‘While the American commodore appeared to be hesitating, 
whether he should follow the advice of his officers, his master at 
arms, who was frightened out of his wits, suddenly let loose all the 
prisoners, amounting to nearly five hundred, telling them, ‘‘ to save 
themselves as the ship was going to sink.” Mt 
‘ Thisr last misfortune seemed to be decisive. One prisoner 
jumped over to the enemy, and told them, that if they held out a 
moment longer the enemy must 8trike. ‘ Our rudder,” says Jones, 
in his letter to Franklin, was entirely off; the stern-frame and 
transoms were almost entirely cut away ; the timbers by the lower 
deck, especially from the mainmast to the stern, being greatly de- 
cayed by age, were mangied beyond every power of description; 
and a person must have been an eye-witness, to have formed a just 
idea, of the tremendous scene of carnage, wreck, and ruin, that 
every where appeared.” Yet, notwithstanding this state, — not- 
withstanding that the prisoners were loose, — that the ship sa 
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fire ia many places, and that there was five feet of water in the 
hold, Jones determined to fight on. He observed what his 
 affrightened crew had overlooked — he saw the mainmast of the 
Serapis shake, and his practised ear told him that “ their firing 
decreased.” He took care that his own should immediately in- 
crease ; and at half past ten, in the sight of thousands, the flag of 
England, which had been nailed to the mast of the Serapis, was 
struck by Captain Pearson’s own hand. Her mainmast at the same 
time went overboard. 

‘Had Napoleon commanded the British frigate, he would have 
said, that he “ ought to have won.’ Very probably the brave 
English captain thought the same. 

‘ Before any thing, except the wounded, could be removed, the 
Bon Homme Richard sank. The Countess of Scarborough had 
previously struck to the Pallas.’ 


We shall not criticize very minutely this account of the 
battle: the victor and the vanquished were voth British ; and 
their valor was such as we see on every occasion where a 
British tar is employed. It may be observed, however, that 
the biographer does not mention correctly how the Alliance, 
36 guns, and the Vengeance, 12 guns, were engaged during 
the contest. ‘The Cerf, he says, had been altogether absent, 
and the Alliance and Vengeance, though in sight of the ac- 
tion, refrained from taking any part in it, until towards the 
close, when the Alliance assisted in giving a few broad- 
sides —not to the Serapis,— but to the Bon Homme! 
This we disbelieve. It is not, in the first place, probable 
that Landais, the French commander, however unfriendly to 
Jones, personally, would have assisted a British man of war 
against his own ally, still less probable that he would have 
fired upon his own countrymen, a band of whom were on 
board the Bon Homme, under the military command of 
Chamillard. The presence of this corps is even mentioned 
only by a lapse of the pen; and the superiority of the Bon 
Homme to the Serapis in armed men is not at all stated. 
Pearson, in his report of the engagement, said repeatedly 
that he was committed with the two ships of the enemy; and 
if it were not true he would hardly have ventured such an 
assertion, when he knew that the action was witnessed by 
thousands of spectators, who covered Flamborough Head and 
the surrounding heights. Wore 

After this battle Jones proceeded with his squadron to the 
Texel to refit. Various circumstances, however, soon con- 
tributed to induce the French government to detach from 
his command their own ships as well as the prizes, and 
Jones was left alone with the Alliance, to make the best of 
his way out of the Texel. He effected his escape ; and when 
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he arrived off Ushant he addressed the following verses to 
Miss Dumas, a young lady at the Hague, who had made an 
early a on the heart of the buccaneer. They may 
be considered, says his biographer, ‘ under such circumstances, 
as a “ psycological curiosity.” ’ 


‘ Were I, Paul Jones, dear maid, the “ King of Sea,” 
I find such merit in thy virgin song, 
A coral crown with bays I'd give to thee, 
A car, which on the waves should smoothly glide along ; 
The Nereides all about thy side should wait, 
And gladly sing in triumph of thy state, 
*¢ Vivat, vivat” the happy virgin muse ! 
Of Liberty the friend, — whom tyrant power pursues ! 


‘ Or, happier lot ! were fair Columbia free 
From British tyranny; and youth still mine, 
I'd tell a tender tale to one like thee 
With artless looks and breast as pure as thine. 
‘If she approved my flame, distrust apart, 
Like faithful turtles, we’d have but one heart ; 
Together then we'd tune the silver lyre, 
As Love or sacred Freedom should our lays inspire. 
‘ But since, alas ! the rage of war prevails, 
And cruel Britons desolate our land, 
For Freedom still I spread my willing sails, 
My unsheathed sword my injured country shall command. 
Go on, bright maid, the Muses all attend 
Genius like thine, and wish to be its friend. 
Trust me, although conveyed through this poor shift, 
My new year’s thoughts are grateful for thy virgin gift.’ 


Jones arrived at Groa; and early in the spring of 1780 he 
proceeded to Paris, where he became the “lion of the day,” 
on account of his recent exploits. He was introduced at 
court, presented by the King with a superb sword, and 
the Cross of Military Merit: he was exhausted with splendid 
Jfétes, and in leve with every woman —beloved by every 
woman —in Paris. ‘The biographer says, that ‘ next to his 
desire for fame, which was infinite, the predominant passion 
of Paul was love !’—*‘ He was always seriously in love, and 
often with women whom he had never seen.’ There was a 
certain Delia, ‘ a young and high lady of the court, who 
seems to have been past all recovery.” She offered all her 
diamonds to be converted into cash for his men, because she 
heard that they were excluded from their prize-money; she 
offered even to follow him to America, and to become ‘ one 
of the lowest of his crew.’ Unfortunately all this time the 
corsair was engaged in a “ Platonic liaison” with the Comtesse 


de Lavendahl, which he endeavored to improve into a more 
ardent 
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ardent flame: but — she was married, and, strange to say, 
faithful to her vows. 

Early in the year 1781 Jones returned to America: from 
that period till 1783 he devoted his attention to the improve- 
ment of the republican navy; and before any other employ- 
ment could be found for him, the independence of the United 
States was acknowleged by Great Britain. ‘The remainder 
of his life was spent in Europe, part of it in the service of the 
Empress of Russia, and the rest in political negotiations and 
intrigues, which produced no results of any importance. In 
1791 he fell into extreme ill health at Paris, and he died 
there in the June of the following year. 

The life of this adventurer affords an instructive lesson to 
those who are disposed to seek their fortunes in foreign ser- 
vice. Though from his early years he had adopted America 
for his country, yet he was pursued there by perpetual jealou- 
sies, and employed, or put on the shelf, like an instrument, 
as occasion required. His employment by the French 
government, though it afforded him the opportunity of con- 
tending for the reputation which he won by his capture of 
the Serapis, brought him in the end only mortification, hard- 
ship, and disgrace. ‘The Empress of Russia, autocrat as 
she was, could not maintain him, beyond one short campaign 
in her navy, against the envious intrigues of her officers : 
his enterprize was deemed rashness, and his success was im- 
puted to another. 

His biography exhibits an eminent example of those pira- 
tical characters, which belong rather to legendary lore than 
to history. Those were the heroes whom he sought to 
imitate: gallant to the sex, prone to the tender mood, rest- 
less in idleness, and in action undaunted. His story wants 
connection: it is too aften interrupted by letters; and the 
latter part of it possesses no interest, in comparison with 
that period of his career which ended with his escape from 
the Texel. This is unfortunate: for the romance of the 
volume he ought to have gone on more adventurous and sur- 
prising to the last, and have perished on his favorite element. 
The matter-of-fact manner in which he expires regularly in 
bed puts to flight all the poetry of his early life ; and we leave 
him with the impression that he is, after all, nothing more 
than plain John Paul, of Arbegland, in the stewartry of Kir- 
cudbright, Scotland. 
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Art. 1X. Concert Room and Orchestra Anecdotes, of Music and 
Musicians, Ancient and Modern. By Thos. Busby, Mus. D, 
3 Vols. I2mo.. London. Clementi and Co., and Knight and 
Lacey. 1825. : 


[Ts year has been unusually prolific of works of biography, 
anecdote, and conversation. A kind of gossip-mania, if 
we may be permitted to call it so, seems to have seized both 
authors and readers. ‘There has been an unwonted resusci- 
tation among the dry bones of literature, a regathering and 
conjoining of the stray gems of genius. Books of reputed 
mirth in times past are daily plundered, and jokes, venerable 
as our grandsires, modernized, to meet the avidity of the pub- 
lic appetite for this species of mental fare; and, as if this were 
not enough, we have volumes, not only of the real but also 
of the imaginary. conversations of eminent men, volumes. re- 
plete with the sayings and doings and triflings of statesmen, 
orators, poets, historians, and philosophers. 7 

When this prevailing taste is borne in mind, it is not 
surprising that the favorite viands should be subjected to 
classification. We have accordingly anecdotes of the bar, we 
have the jests of the green-room, anecdotes of the course and 
the ring, and the facetize of the Cantabs; and now, in order 
that the heroes and heroines of the ‘ gay science’ may be 
equally immortalized, we are favored with the ‘ Concert Room 
and Orchestra Anecdotes, of Music and Musicians.’ 

But we are far from speaking slightingly of the work. On 
the contrary, it has seldom been our good fortune to rise from 
the perusal.of three volumes so much instructed and amused. 
The editor speaks of his labors with diffidence, although it 
is obvious that these must have been considerable. He has 
availed himself of the best sources of information, in addition 
to. his own recollections and those of his friends, for forty 
years, to render his work pleasing and useful. It is avowedly 
nothing more than a collection of biographical notices of the 
most distinguished musicians and amateurs of music, inter- 
spersed with interesting and humorous anecdotes of these 
persons in public life and in retirement, amid the misfortunes 
that too often attend the spring-time of genius, and amid those 
smiles of public favor which do not always compensate for the 
many years of toil and anxiety by which they are won. | 

Every incident in the lives of such men as Handel, Haydn, 
Gluck, Mozart, Rossini, Beethoven, and our own Arne, Ar- 
nold, Purcell, and others, must be interesting to all the ad- 
mirers of their compositions, if not practically beneficial to 
their successors in the art. It is of these individuals, and a 


vast number of their contemporaries, that the work treats. 
: Handel 
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Handel and Haydn are in music what Newton is in astro- 
nomy, what Locke is in philosophy, what Reid is in metaphy- 
sics —they are the master-spirits of the science. Handel's 
Messiah and Haydn’s Creation are in music what Milton’s 
Paradise Lost is in poetry: they are chefs-d’ceuvre in their dif- 
ferent departments ; and, what is not a little remarkable, they 
at first received similar treatment from the public. The Mes- 
siah and Paradise Lost were productions beyond the capacity 
and taste of the times in which they appeared: the last 
brought its author neither praise nor reward, and the first was 
scarcely endured on its first performance. This is well known, 
but it cannot be too frequently adverted to; not for the pur- 
pose of raising a blush for the literati and cognoscenti of the 
capital in former days, but of contrasting this fact with the 
reception which excellent music meets with at present. What 
would the fastidious patrons of Handel, or what would the 
great lexicographer himself, say, who, it is told, relished music 
as much he did “ any other sort of nozse” — what would he 
say, could he be told that Weber’s Der Freischutz occupied 
the boards of both the theatres royal several times a-week 
during an entire season —that before its demons, adders, 
owls, and “ goblins damn’d,” its blasts of smoke, and fetid in- 
cantations, the ancient English drama had to bow its head ? 
We think we see the philosopher in his rage, and hear him 
thank his fate that he had died so soon. 

But we are forgetting Handel. The reception of his cele- 
brated piece by a London audience is thus described : 


‘ Though several of his oratorial pieces were not representative, 
(as Alexander’s Feast, L’ Allegro ed Il Penseroso, the Occasional 
Oratorio, Israelin Egypt, andthe Messzah,) for the most part, they 
wore a dramatic form. And little as the manner of performing 
oratorios is adapted to the exhibition of dramatzs persone, it must 
be confessed, that no trivial portion of interest is derived from a per- 
sonification, in which each performer,. speaking and singing in his 
appointed character, sustains, animates, and carries on, a regular 
and consistent story; and the ultimate and lasting fame of the 
above particular productions, though an argument in their favor, 
as sterling and suglime compositions, says nothing in contradiction 
to this position. The coldness, however, with which the. Messiah 
was at first received (a circumstance, we grant, not very honor- 
able to the taste of England’s metropolis,) seems to indicate some 
latent deficiency ; and as that deficiency is not discoverable in the 
music, we naturally look for it in the words ; and, recollecting that 
they are sacred, are obliged to ascribe to it the want of a consist- 
ent and dramatic series of incidents. 

‘ This transcendent oratorio was first performed at Covent-Gar- 
den theatre in the year 1741. Its unfavorable reception deter- 
mined the composer (whose judgment of its superior merit could 
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not be shaken by the injustice of an English audience) to try its 
effect on the more susceptible feelings of a Dublin auditory. In 
Ireland, it was heard with admiration. The expressive force and 
pathos of the recitatives and melodies, and the superlative gran- 
deur of the choral part of the work, were equally felt; and 
the whole was hailed as a wonderful effort of the harmoni¢ 
art. Taught by the better criticism of the sister-kingdom, Eng- 
land, at his return, discovered the excellence to which she had 
been. so unaccountably blind, and lavished her praises on what 
she had before dismissed with disgrace, or without approbation. 
His next sacred production was Samson, founded on the Samson 
Agonistes of Milton. The London amateurs, rendered wise by 
their former error, were alive to the excellence of a piece, which 
the composer himself never knew whether he ought to place 
above or beneath his Messiah, and were rapturous in their ap- 

lause. He continued to delight his audiences with his own per- 
ormances between the acts ; and the favorable reception of a set. 
of six concertos for the organ, which he had recently published, 
encouraged him to print a second set, consisting of twelve. These 
pieces, hastily produced, and consequently less elaborate, and of 
slighter texture, did not support the credit obtained for him by the 
former work, as a composer of instrumental music ; and while the 
first set continued to be performed at every public and private con- 


cert, in every church, and in every chamber, the second lay quietly 
on the shelf, in comparative oblivion.’ 


As a oe of the manner in which the humorous ar- 
ticles in the work are ulended with its more grave and his- 


torical incidents, we quote the following characteristic trait of 
the same illustrious composer. 


¢ Handel, — whose divine compositions seem to have proceeded 
from a heart glowing with the fire of a seraph, — was, notwith- 
standing, what some would call rather a gross mortal, since he 
placed no small happiness in good eating and ee Having 
received a present of a dozen of superior champaigne, he thought 
the quantity too small to present to his friends ; and therefore re- 
served the delicious nectar for a private use. Some time after, 
when a party was dining with him, he longed for a glass of his 
choice champaigne, but could not easily think of a device for leav- 
ing the company. On a sudden he assumed a musing attitude, 
and, striking his forehead with his forefinger, exclaimed, * I have 
got one fought ! I have got one tought /” (meaning thought.) The 
company, imagining that he had gone to commit to paper some di- 
vine idea, saw him depart with silent admiration. He returned to 
his friends, and very soon had a second, third, and fourth * tought.” 
A wag suspecting the frequency of St. Cecilia’s visits, followed 
Handel to an adjoining room, saw him enter a closet, embrace his 
beloved champaigne, and swallow repeated doses. The discovery 


communicated infinite mirth to the Company, and Handel's tought 
became proverbial.’ ” 
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If the biography of Handel be as elaborate as his trans- 
cendent merits demand, and the limits of the work would ad- 
mit, that of Haydn is not less so. Every body knows that he 
was the son of a poor cartwright in an Austrian village. 
Having when a child displayed a penchant for music, he was 
sent to a chapel at Vienna, and placed in the choir at the 
early age of eight. For nearly thirty years, during which his 
studies were intense, he struggled with poverty. The profits 
of his ‘ various labors of organist, violinist, and teacher, were 
barely sufficient for his decent maintenance.’ At length he 
found a patron in the Baron of Furnberg, his reputation 
spread, his pecuniary circumstances became improved; and 


when fifty-eight years of age he, for the first time, visited 
England. 


‘ His fame had preceded him; and he was so well received by 
all persons of distinction, especially by the royal family, that three 
years afterwards, he was induced to repeat his visit; when the 


university of Oxford conferred upon him the degree of Doctor in 


Music. Soon afterwards, he was invited by the Prince of Wales 
to conduct a concert given by the Duke of York, at which the 
King, Queen, and all the royal family were present, and at which, 
partial as his Majesty was known to be to the music of Handel, 
only the compositions of Haydn were performed. After the con- 
cert, the Queen presented the composer to the King, and endea- 
vored to persuade him to remain in England; of which gracious 
suggestion, his amor patria, and gratitude to Prince Nicholas, 
would not permit him to profit. 

‘Haydn, during his two visitations to London, (which were 
about eighteen months each,) composed Orfeo, a serious opera ; 
thirteen orchestral symphonies ; a choral piece, entitled The Tem- 
pest; ten sonatas ; six quartetts ; twelve ballads ; and a great num- 
ber of minuets and marches, besides arranging and writing accom- 
paniments for above a hundred and fifty Scotch melodies. On 
his return to Vienna, he composed his oratorio of Creation. Dur- 
ing his absence, Count Harrach erected, at Rohrau, a monument 
to his memory. Soon afterwards, he was elected a member of al- 
most all the academic establishments in Europe: an honor crown- 
ed by the presentation of a medal by the French Institute, and 
another by the society of Les Enfans d’ Apollon, accompanied with 
a letter signed bynearahundred and fifty of the members of the Con- 
servatoire, inviting him to make Paris his future residence. The 
Russian ambassador at Vienna offered him, on the part of the Phil 
harmonic Society of Saint Petersburg, a gold medal ; and Admiral 
Nelson, on visiting Vienna, paid him the compliment of exchang- 
ing his watch for Haydn’s pen. In 1804, the surviving son of - 
Mozart gave a concert in celebration of his entering upon his 73d 
year; and, in 1808, a musical society, consisting of the first pro- 
fessors and amateurs in Vienna, performed his Creation to an au- 
dience of more than 1500 persons. Haydn, then 77, and who had 
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not been out of his house for two years, attended the concert, 
seated in a superb arm-chair, surrounded ‘by the Prince of Trant- 
mannsorf, the Prince of Lobkowitz, the foreign ambassadors, and 
many other distinguished personages. The sensibility of the aged 
musician was so moved at the magnitude of the honor paid to his 
genius, that, just before the oratorio commenced, he rose from his 
seat, exclaiming ‘“ Never have I experienced the like of this! 
Would I might die in this happy moment ;” and, during the per- 
formance of the first act, his cheeks were repeatedly suffused with 
tears. When, at the conclusion of that. act, he left the concert- 
room, he, as it were, extended his arms over the assembly, in ex- 
pression of his thanks and blessing. It was his last adieu. Ten 
weeks afterwards, he expired, in perfect ease and calmness. His 
«leparting breath was as the dying sound of a lyre.’ 


There is something in this collection appertaining to all the 
sons and daughters of song, from Apollo’s first worshipper to 
his latest votary, from Saint Cecilia down to Bolingbroke’s 
Clara and Miss Clara Fisher. By the way, this name re- 
minds us of an anecdote, which, as it relates to a popular song, 
and shews the reverses to which youth, beauty, and accom- 
plishments are subject, we cannot refuse transcribing. 


‘ Among the ballad-singers in chief repute during the early part 
of the last century, there existed a young creature, now known to 
the world by no other name than that of Clara, who attracted much 
attention by the sweetness and the pathos of her tones. She was 
the original singer of Black-eyed Susan, and one or two songs 
which were afterwards introduced in the Beggar’s Opera. But her 
recommendation to particular notice was the circumstance of her 
having, for many years, been the object of Lord Bolingbroke’s as- 
siduous attention and enthusiastic affection. The poor girl strayed 
for some time, during which his Lordship could not find her ;. and 
it was after that interval, that, having learnt where she was, he 
addressed to her the tender iines, beginning, : 


‘ « Dear, thoughtless Clara, to my verse attend, 
Believe, for once, the lover and the friend.” 
And concluding thus : 
‘ «“ To virtue thus, and to thyself, restor’d, 
By all admir’d, by one alone ador’d ; 
Be to thy faithful Harry kind and true, 
And live for him, who more than died for you.” 


‘A series of subsequent calamities totally destroyed Clara’s 
vocal powers ; and she afterwards subsisted by the sale of oranges, 
at the Court of Requests.’ 


Among the many royal amateurs whose taste and attain- 
ments are noticed, his late Majesty holds a conspicuous place. 


‘ George the Third ranked high as a lover and patron of music. 
Early in life he evinced a strong predilection for its innecent and 
intellectual 
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intellectual gratification, availed himself of Handel's instructions 
on the harpsichord, and practised and listened. to the best compo- 
sitions, till he formed his taste, and imbibed such correct notions 
of the principles of the art, as to be qualified to compose. Among 
the many pleasing offsptings of his Majesty’s imagination, is the 
melody applied to the song “ In love, should we meet a fond pair,” 
in the opera of Love in a Village, which is both original and inter- 
esting, and manifests an easy and elegant conception. Through- 
out a long reign, this sovereign continued to cultivate his musical 
taste and judgment, and acquired as accurate and nice a discrim- 
ination in regard of some of the greatest composers, and the re- 
spective compositions of each, as compared with themselves, as 
could be boasted by the first masters of his time. A stronger 
proof of these facts the compiler of this work could not receive, 
than that afforded him by the observations of his friend the late 
Sir. William Parsons, on the subject of his Majesty’s critical know- 
ledge of the beauties of our best ecclesiastical composers.’ 


The origin of oratorios is thus related : 


‘ What is called the cantata spirituale, or oratorio, is generall 
believed to have been indebted for its origin to San Filippo Neri, 
a priest, who, about the middle of the sixteenth century, was ac- 
customed, after the sermons, to assemble such of his congregation 
as had musical voices, in the oratory of his chapel, for the purpose 
of singing various pieces of devotional and other sacred music. 
Regularly composed oratorios were not, however, in use till nearly 
a century afterwards. These, at their commencement, consisted 
of a.mixture of dramatic and narrative parts, in which neither 
change of place nor unity of time were observed. They consisted 
of monologues, dialogues, duetts, trios, and recitatives of four 
voices. The subject of one of them was the Conversation of Christ 
with the Samaritan Woman; of another, the Prodigal Son re- 
ceiyed into his Father’s House ; of a third, Tobias with the Angel, 
his Father, and Wife; and of a fourth, the Angel Gabriel with the 
Virgin Mary.’ — 


There are several langhable anecdotes scattered through 
this collection : the following will serve as a specimen : 


‘ Droy, a Genevan mechanic, once constructed a clock, which 
was capable of the following surprising movements :— There were 
seen on it a Negro, a dog, and a shepherd: when the clock struck, 
the shepherd played six tunes on his flute ; and the dog, as if de- 
lighted with the music, jumped up and fawned upon him. This 
musical machine was exhibited to the King of Spain, who was 
greatly struck with its wonderful powers. ‘* The playful gentle- 
ness of my dog,” said Droy, “ is his least merit ; if your Majesty 
will be pleased to touch one of the apples which are in the shep- 
herd’s basket, you will admire his fidelity.” The King took an 
apple, and the dog, in a musical tone, barked so loud, that the 
King’s dog in the room began also to bark. At this, the attendant 
courtiers, not doubting that the whole was a musical witchcraft, 
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immediately left the room, crossing themselves as they hurried: 
out.’ ; 
With respect to the general merits of the work, save a little 
carelessness in correcting the press, and a few unimportant 
repetitions, it has been produced with considerable taste. _ Its 
portraits and embellishments are occasionally well executed ; 
and, altogether, it is a book, with the perusal of which no per- . 
son can fail being amused. 


v 





Art. X. 1. Wanderings in South America, the North-West of the 
United States, and the Antilles, in the Years 1812, 1816, 1820, 
and 1824. With original Instructions for the perfect Preserva- 
tion of Birds, &c. for Cabinets of Natural History. By Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 4to. pp. 326. Il. 11s. 6d. Boards. Lon- 
don. Mawman. 1825. ' 


2. A Historical and Descriptive Narrative of Twenty Years’ 

: Residence in’ South America ; containing Travels in Arauco, 

Chile, Peru, and Colombia ; with an Account of the Revolution,, 
its Rise, Progress, and Results. By W. B. Stevenson, formerly 

_ Private Secretary to the President and Captain-General of 

Quito, and late Secretary to the Vice-Admiral of Chile, his 

Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Cochrane, &c. &c.: 
3 Vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. Boards. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1825. 


j E have been led to couple these two works under the same 
" head, more from the similarity of their titles than from 
any resemblance either in the pursuits of the authors or the 
contents of their volumes. South America was the common 
theatre of their ‘ wanderings’ and residence: but, on that vast 
continent, the researches of the one traveller were confined to 
the shores of the Atlantic, while the other traversed all the 
maritime provinces on the Pacific Ocean. The former writer 
is merely an adventurous naturalist, full of an eccentric mix- 
ture of enthusiasm, sentiment, and lively humor: the latter 
is a shrewd observer of men and manners, who resided for 
twenty years in the now emancipated colonies of Spain, studied 
the character of the people and the various productions and 
resources of their country, watched the dawn of their inde- 
pendence, and mingled in the busy vicissitudes of their revo- 
lutionary struggles. Yet, much as these works differ in the 
importance and the divisions of their subjects, there is ‘a com- 
munity of interest in them. ‘The extraordinary events of the 
last years have attracted eager attention to the whole of the 
southern continent of the New World; and our curiosity is 
equally alive to all the peculiarities of nature and society, which 
the intelligent observer can glean from any of its interesting 
regions. We shall analyze successively the amount and on 
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lity of the information which. the travellers before us have 
thus respectively been enabled to add to our general stores. 

The first of these writers, Mr. Waterton, who is a gentle- 
man of fortune residing at Walton Hall, near Sheffield, ap- 
pears to have had no other object in his travels than the in- 
dulgence of a restless but laudable spirit of inquiry into natural 
history. He is, quite the knight-errant of the science, and 
goes in quest of adventures with the gallant spirit of a preux 
chevalier. To this end we find him plunging into the dark 
forests of Guiana, riding a tilt upon the back of an alligator, 
engaging in mortal combat with the Boa-constrictor and the 
venomous Coulacanara, and exposing his great toe — pendant 
from the extremity of a hammock —to be * tapped” by the 
blood-sucking vampire. As he is his own chronicler, he revels 
in the story of his hair-breadth ’scapes and perilous encount- 
ers: he enumerates, with becoming pride, the quantity and 
value of his accumulated spoils; and, in devoting them all to 
science, the goddess of his idolatry, he emulates the fervor 
with which a true knight might deposit his hard-earned tro- 
phies at the feet of his mistress. He is, moreover, as imagin- 
ative and quaint in his humor as a worthy of the olden time — 
and something more fond of a classical quotation. His book 
itself rivals a black-letter chronicle in its dimensions; and his 
*‘ lively prolixity” has expanded into an imposing and goodly 
quarto, a narrative which might have contented the languid 
readers of these days in the humbler form of a hot-pressed 
octavo. | | | : 

In sober truth, however, Mr. Waterton’s quarto will be 
found to offer much amusement, and some instruction, for the 
student of natural history. His work contains the relation of 
four different journies, occupied almost exclusively with scien- 
tific researches. In the first, in the year 1812, setting out 
from the coast of Demerara, he explored the wilds of that 
colony, and of the neighbouring settlement of Essequibo. By 
following the course of the rivers, he penetrated through about 
500 miles of the most tangled forests in the world, as far as 
the frontier-posts of the back country of Portuguese Guiana. 
In this arduous enterprize his only direct object, besides the 
general excitement of the adventure, seems to have been to 
collect a quantity of the famous Wourali poison, in which the 
Indian hunters of these wilds are accustomed to dip their ar- 
rows. Mr. Waterton succeeded in obtaining from the natives 
a considerable store of this deadly vegetable composition ; and 
his account of its preparation, and of its effects in several ex- 
periments, is highly curious. We may remark, as an inter- 
esting proof of the a; of the same customs aca 
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‘the Indian tribes across the whole breadth of the great south- 
ern continent, that Mr. Stevenson found the blow-pipe of reed 
_ and the poisoned arrow in use among the Indians in Peru, 
exactly as Mr. Waterton observed them in Guiana, though 
under different names; and the report of the Peruvian tra- 
veller confirms the almost incredible accounts which Mr. 
_ Waterton has given, of the instantaneous and fatal effects of 
the poison upon animal life, while it permits the flesh of the 
victim.to be eaten with perfect safety. 
Returning to England with his Wourali poison, Mr. 
Waterton made with it, in London, several experiments upon 
animals; in which, we confess, he appears to us to have grati- 
fied the rage of scientific curiosity at some expence to more 
humane feelings. Afterwards, ‘ for three revolving autumns, 
the ague-beaten wanderer,’ as he calls himself, was detained 
in'‘England by disease, which he had probably contracted in 
the swamps of Demerara. In 1816, however, he had suffi- 
ciently recovered to make his second journey. He sailed 
from Liverpool to Pernambuco, with the intention of passing 
from thence to Para, ascending the river of Amazons as high 
as the junction of the Rio Negro, and following the course of 
the latter river, to penetrate into the interior of Guiana from 
the rear: then, directing his search towards the sources of 
the Essequibo river, he would have ‘ examined the chrystal 
mountains, looked once more for the lake Parima, or White 
Sea, or El Dorado,’ and finally descended the Essequibo to 
the coast. Circumstances frustrated this adventurous scheme; 
and after visiting Cayenne, Surinam, and Berbice, our na- 
turalist, ‘ aware that the season for procuring birds in fine 
ae had already set in,’ hastened to Demerara, and buried 
imself again in its forests, to examine the beauties of its 
feathered tribes, and increase his cabinet of natural history. 
Here he spent six months of eager attention to his favorite 
ursuits, and collected above two hundred specimens of the 
) Taest birds before he returned to England. Inthe particulars 
of this second journey the reader will find much that is really 
new and interesting. 
The plan of Mr. Waterton’s third journey, which was un- 
dertaken, after another interval of between three and four 
years, in 1820, deserves little explanation, since it was directed 
to the same quarter of the world, and the same pursuits, as his 
last expedition. He proceeded at once to Demerara, and fixed 
his residence again in the forests. But his narrative, though 
describing only the continuation of his former researches, in- 
creases very much in interest. ‘There is a good deal of vivacity 
and 
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and humor in the account of his process of taking a cayman, 
or alligator, alive. 

In this journey our naturalist had many occasions of ob- 
serving the habits and anatomy of that singular animal the 


sloth. The result of his observations has quite contradicted - 


Buffon’s supposition, that the sloth is doomed to a life of in- © 


convenience and pain. Mr. Waterton has satisfactorily proved 
that the extraordinary formation of this animal, considering 
the peculiar and curious habits to which it is adapted, is as 


much calculated for the enjoyment of life as that of any other ' 


species. Our inquirer has taught himself to view the works 
of Omnipotence with far other eyes than the celebrated French 


a 


naturalist; and, with pretensions and-~powers of mind how-— 


ever inferior, the simple piety of his reflections might put to 
shame the hopeless and heartless creed which debases all the 
speculations of Buffon. ‘ Why should not some animals be 
created for misery,” says the French sceptic, ‘* since in the 
human species the greatest number of individuals are doomed: 
to pain cn the first moment of their existence?” That the 


sloth, at least, has not been so created, Mr. Waterton abun- . 


dantly proves from its anatomy; and from a better argument 
he deduces his belief that the beneficence of Providence has 
foredoomed no living creature to an existence of misery. 

We would point also to Mr. Waterton’s watchful observ- 
ation of the vampire as abounding in curiosity; and all his 
notes on the serpent-tribe are really exceedingly interesting. 
The story of his own adventures with these venomous foes is 
given with so much najveté and appearance of truth, that we 
cannot doubt its authenticity; and it gives us a high idea of 
his intrepidity and enthusiasm in the pursuit of natural his- 
tory. He makes no difficulty of taking a poisonous snake 
alive, seizes the deadly reptile by the neck to avoid its bite, 
and gravely assures us that to hold it thus with security and 
effect requires only a little resolution and coolness ! 

Mr. Waterton’s fourth journey is almost wholly devoid of 
matter and interest. We expected to have found that he had 
explored the depths of some of the North American forests, 
and brought to light the numerous and yet unexamined trea- 
sures of natural history, in which they abound. But we dis- 
cover that he merely travelled through some of the’ cultivated 
parts of the United States and Canada; and then, after visit- 
ing a few of the West Indian islands, he once more made his 
way to his favorite haunts in Guiana, where he was able to add 
little to his former researches. Indeed, the narrative of this 
whole journey is merely made up of repetitions from the most 
common-place writers upon common-place topics, such as the 
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people, government, and constitution of the United States, the 
depreciation of West Indian property, and the questions of 
West Indian commerce. 
Having thus discussed the main ae of Mr. Waterton’s 
* Wanderings,’ we shall proceed to offer a few remarks on a 
part of his volume in which, perhaps, he has not prepared 
himself to encounter much criticism. We mean the ‘ original 
instructions,’ contained in his appendix, ‘ for the perfect pre- 
servation of birds, &c. in cabinets of natural history.’ In this 
elaborate essay, we can only agree with him on one point, and 
that is his choice of a solution of sublimate in alcohol as an 
antiseptic. We can very well conceive that through the me- 
dium of the alcohol, the necessary quantity of sublimate, for 
the destruction of insects, may be conveyed to every portion 
of the skin, and especially to those fleshy parts which are in- 
evitably allowed to remain after dissection, for the better pre- 
servation of the pinions and tail. Jt would be necessary that 
the solution should be very exactly applied to every part with- 
out exception; otherwise, as the alcohol soon evaporates, and 
Jeaves no smell behind to keep off insects, any little place 
‘which might remain unpoisoned would easily fall a prey to 
these minute enemies. ‘The idea is, however, good, and some- 
what novel, and is still susceptible of improvement, by the 
addition of some strongly scented ingredient to the mixture; 
and this, of itself, would almost answer the entire purpose. 
We do not assent to the author’s recommendation of remov- 
ing the fat from birds’ skins, it being well known that the skins, 
when allowed to retain it, will dry and contract much more 
gradually, and preserve a degree of elasticity for a much longer 
time, than they otherwise would. Moreover, the smell of the 
fat, in a state of incipient decomposition, is one of the strong- 
est safeguards to the specimen against insects of all kinds. 
The French naturalists augur favorably of a specimen in pro- 
portion as the fat lies thickly upon the skin; and they take 
good care not to remove it. We have ourselves had occasion 
to draw the same inferences, and to observe the same practice. 
In the next place, Mr. Waterton astonishes us exceedingly 
by the boldness of his inveation of stuffing birds to resemble 
nature, “‘ comme deux gouttes d’eau,” without the aid of wire, 
for which he professes the most sovereign contempt. We 
should be happy to see a specimen so stuffed, and to be able 
to compare it with one which has been properly prepared with 
burnt wire; for it would require ocular demonstration to con- 
vince us that ‘ wire is of no use, but, on the contrary, a 
great nuisance; and that where it is introduced, a disagreeable 
stiffness and defangement of symmetry follow.’ Neither, as 
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the skin of a bird is pliant and elastic, and will take almost 
any shape, good or bad, can we see the advantage of another 
of Mr. Waterton’s rules — to remove the skull. Though the 
shape of the head varies so much in the different species, Mr. 
Waterton lays great stress upon this injunction, and thinks that 
cotton will replace, with a strict resemblance to nature, the 
varying contour of so important a part as the head. Why 
remove the skull at all? On its upper and anterior parts 
there are no muscles of any consequence, the shrinking of 
which could make the least perceptible difference in the natural 
form; and, besides, by preserving the orbits, we guarantee the 
correct placing of the eyes and the width of the head. 

There is nothing new in Mr. Waterton’s instructions on 
the precautions to be observed with birds newly shot. Fur- 
ther, we may observe that he omits the very necessary direc- 
tions for skinning the heads of ducks and other water-fowl, 
whose necks are too small to admit of his general contrivance 
of pulling them over the head, for the removal of the skull. 
Finally, his process for giving attitude to his subjects is. alto- 
gether so unsatisfactory, that we cannot help wondering how, 
without the aid of aught but cotton, he would set about com- 
posing a group of birds in action ; an eagle, for example, hold- 
ing another bird of prey in its clutches, and the latter in the 
attitude of struggling. The very elasticity which our author 
seems to consider so great an advantage ‘in his cotton, would 
be the first difficulty which, without the aid of wire, he would 
have to overcome. , 

In short, Mr. Waterton’s mode of preserving birds for 
cabinets of natural history is a new and curious mélange of 
wireless cotton, sublimate, and sentimentalism. It is the first 
essay which we have met with on the art of stifling and stuff- 
ing § poor hawks’ sentimentally ; and-we are so far frem 
agreeing with him on its expediency, that ‘ should it unfor- 
tunately tend to cause a wanton expence of life; should it 
tempt you to shoot the pretty songster warbling over your 
door, or destroy the mother as she is sitting on the nest to 
warm her little ones; or kill the father as he is bringing a 

mouthful of food for their support; oh, then !’—we shall 
- consider this expence of life not only ‘ wanton,’ but ridiculous 
and useless. ! 

After this notice of Mr. Waterton’s narrative and appendix; 
we turn to the far more important publication of Mr. Steven- 
- son. The whole of this latter gentleman’s work, indeed, con- 

firms the assertion of his preface, that he ‘ enjoyed oppor- 

' tunities for its compilation such as even very few individuals 
among the native South Americans or the Spaniards could 
I 4 possess, 
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possess, arid such as no other foreigner could possibly enjoy 
at the period of his residence.’ He does not explain, nor is 
it, perhaps, material for us to know, the circumstances under 
whieh he first went to Spanish South America: but we find 
him, about the year 1808 or 1804, thrown ashore on the coast 
of Chile, in the Indian district of Araucania. Here, at the resi- 
dence of one of the caciques of the country, he was hospitably 
received: but passing to the Spanish port of Arauco, he was 
immediately placed under staveillance as a British subject, 
upon the pretence (then premature) that war had been de- 
clared between Great Britain and Spain. The real cause of 
his detention, however, was to be found in that narrow and 
jealous system of Spanish policy which desired the exclusion 
of foreigners from all intercourse with the colonists. At 
Arauco, nevertheless, Mr. Stevenson met with much kindness, 
which he gratefully records, from the family of an inhabitant, 
Don Nicolas del Rio, ‘ who compassionated the fate of a boy 
then only seventeen years of age.’ We must here present 


the reader with a little sketeh of the pleasant life which our 
author led at this time. 


‘ After a few days’ rest, it was proposed by Don Nicolas that I 
should accompany his daughters on an excursion to some of the 
neighbouring towns and villages: a proposal highly gratifying to 

myself, and apparently not less so to my new acquaintance. — 

‘ Our cavalcade, on as delightful a morning as ever broke on 
joyous travellers, made a very gay appearance. The three daugh- 
ters of Don Nicolas were mounted on good horses, with square 
side-saddles, the upper part of which had rather the shape of small 
chairs, having backs and arms covered with velvet, fastened with 
a profusion of brass-headed nails. A board about ten inches long 
and four broad, covered and nailed to match, was suspended on 
the far side of each horse ; so that the rider sat with her left hand 
to the horse’s head, contrary to the custom in England. The 
bridtes, cruppers, and appendages, were of exquisite platted work, 
ornamented with a number of silver rings, buckles, and small plates. 
I rode a horse belonging to my good host, with saddle and trap- 
- pings decorated in the same manner. The saddle was raised about 
four inches before and behind, and some sheep-skins were put on 
the seat, covered with a red rug of very long wool. Four sumpter 
mules were laden with bedding and provender, two mosotones, 
young Indians, were appointed to attend to them, and two females 
to wait on their young mistresses. We mounted, and at the gate 
’ were joined by the commandant’s two daughters, who had two 
soldiers for their guard. Never did I feel more delighted than 
‘when, having passed the gateway, and advanced a few yards, I 
~ turned al to view this novel scene, to which, in my mind, a 
Canterbury pilgrimage was far inferior. Five young ladies in their 
. rigid costume ; their small but beautifully wrought ponchos ; their 
black hats and feathers ; their hoops, spreading out their oe 
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coloured coats, ornamented with ribbons, fringes, and spangles ; 


the gay trappings of their horses; the two soldiers in uniform ; 


the Indians ; the servant girls, and the sumpter mules, which closed 
the procession ; the merry countenances of all; the parents, rela- 
tions and friends, waving their hats and handkerchiefs from the 
walls of the town; the sound of the church and convent bells, 
summoning the inhabitants to mass; the distant view of the sea on 
one side, and that of the enchanting plain and mountain-scenery on 
the other — reminded me of fairy regions, and at times caused me 
aln:ost' to doubt the reality of what I beheld.’ 

Mr. Stevenson was shortly after this ordered to proceed to 
the city of Concepcion. As he carried letters of introduction 
from his kind host, Don Nicolas, to a family at Concepcion, 
he was warmly entertained there; and he appears thence- 
forward to have gained every where friends for himself: a 
circumstance which very much alleviated his detention as @ 
prisoner of war, and procured for him many delightful 
excursions and parties of pleasure into the country and among 
the people. 

From the coast of Chile, our traveller was escorted, still 
as a prisoner at large, by sea to Callao, and from thence to 
Lima; where, on his arrival, he was conducted to the city 
gaol, and remained shut up for about eight months with 
about a hundred criminals of the worst description. Owing 
to the generous friendship of two Spanish officers, with whom 
he fortunately became acquainted, the severity of his cap- 
tivity was at length relaxed, He was gradually released 
from prison, and suffered to enjoy a degree of liberty, which 
soon converted his situation into an agreeable residence, and 
domesticated him among the inhabitants. There is a mys- 
tery about this whole commencement of Mr. Stevenson’s per- 
sonal narrative, which he has not cared to explain: but we 
arrive at the fact that he became domiciliated in the capital 
of Peru, and acquired all the insight of a native into the 
state of society and politics in the country, as well as into 
its general features and natural productions, for several years 
before its emancipation from the yoke of Spain, On. all 
these subjects of observation and research, he has accumu- 
lated a vast fund of information in his work. Among the 
most curious parts in the book, may be noticed his account 
of the Inquisition at Lima. ‘There is much truth in the 
remark that the exaggerated accounts given at different pe- 
riods of the Inquisition have tended rather to create doubt 
than to establish the certainty of its inhuman proceedings. 
. But that its secret horrors were sufficient to appal the imagi- 

nation may be gathered from the simple and unstudied 
_ description of the instruments of torture, which Mr. Steven- 
son 
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son saw when the dungeons of the suppressed tribunal at 
Lima were thrown open. | 


_ Mr. Stevenson’s sketches of the state of society at 
Lima, and of the distinctive character of the different 
classes of its motley population, are very animated. There, 
are to be found all the colors which vary the human com- 
plexion: the sooty African, the brown Indian, the pale 
Creole, the olive-tinged Andalusian, and the rosy Biscayan, 
with every intermediate shade and hue of expression and 
countenance which such a heterogeneous mixture can create. 

From Lima our author made many excursions through the 
maritime Peruvian provinces; and his geographical and statis- 
tical details on the districts through which he passed may 
be read with profit. His account of the mode of travelling 
in Peru is amusing; and his directions on this subject for 
Englishmen who may visit the country are worth extracting. 


‘ Our mode of travelling would have been regarded in England 
as a curiosity ; a friend and myself were mounted on two mules, 
with huge deep saddles covered with red woolly rugs, large 
wooden box stirrups, broad girths, and. straps attached to the 
saddles both behind and before: these straps passed round the 
breasts and hams of the mules, to prevent the saddles from slip- 
ping as we rode up and down the cuestas, some of which are ex- 
ceedingly steep. I had two mules laden with my luggage: on 
the one was placed my mattress and bedding, put into a large 
leather case, called an almaufres ; on the other were two petacas, 
or square trunks, made of untanned bullocks’ hides, and curiously 
wrought with thongs of the same material. My comrade had 
two mules also laden in a similar manner ; for, when travelling in 
any part of South America that I visited, it is almost always 
necessary to take a bed, because no inns or houses of accom- 
modation are found on the roads, or even in the towns or cities. 
Our peon, or muleteer, generally followed the mules, while we 
proceeded on before; but on approaching a village or hamlet, 
the peon alighted, and tied the mules together, fastening the 
halter of one to the tatl of another, to prevent them from 
straggling.’ — 

‘ The total absence of inns, or any similar establishment on 
the roads, or in the towns and villages, would present to an 
English traveller an almost insurmountable obstacle ; and as _ this 
country is now (1824) likely to be frequented by many of my 
countrymen, I think: it will not be uninteresting to those who 
may stand in need of some information, nor unentertaining to the 
public at large, if I give a concise description of the general mode 
of travelling in Peru. 

‘ If a resident in Lima wish to go to any considerable distance 
from the capital, the best plan he can pursue is to enquire at the 
tambos for reguas, mules, which are from the country he intends 
to visit, and agree with the muleteers or carriers for the a, 
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of mules he may want. With an eye to comfort, the traveller 
must provide himself with a mattress, bedding, and an almaufres, 
leather bag, already described, sufficiently large to hold, besides 


the bed, his wearing apparel, because the cargo would be other- 
wise too light. 


‘ I always formed another load with a trunk, containing linen, 
books, and writing materials; also a canteen, holding two or 
three small pans, oil, vinegar, salt, spices, sugar, coffee, tea, 
knives and forks, spoons, &¢., and thus equipped, having a good 
poncho, saddle, al uso del p¢gis, bridle and spurs, a traveller has 
little to apprehend from the want of inns. The plan I usually 
followed was, to go to one of' the principal houses in the town or 
village, and to ask if I could remain there during my stay in 
that place: this request was never denied me; and, nine times 
out of ten, I have had nothing to pay, with the addition, perhaps, 
of letters of recommendation, or kind messages, to persons re- 
siding in the town or village to which I was going. If it hap- 
pened to be from one cura to another, I was not the less pleased, 
because their society in such places is generally the best, and 
their fare is certainly not the worst. It is much to be feared, 
that the political changes likely to take place in South America 
will be inimical to the general feeling of hospitality in the mha- 


bitants: civilization will teach them refinements superior to such 
barbarous practices.’ 


Mr. Stevenson favors us with an historical chapter on the 
discovery and conquest of Peru by the Spaniards, the cruelties 
of Pizarro and his followers, and their execrable murder of 
the Inca Atahualpa. As he is here compelled to copy the 
usual Spanish authorities, and is enabled to repeat only the 
usual version of one of the most familiar pieces of history, 
he might have spared himself and his readers the unneces- 
sary task. The proofs which he has collected in his volumes 
of the lingering attachment of the Peruvian Indians to the 
memory of the Incas and the empire of their forefathers, 
are, however, interesting and touching; and in one place 
he relates a story prevalent among them, — the oral tradition 
of the first Inca Manco Capac,—which is really curious. 
From the universal belief in which it is held, and the reli- 
gious care with which it has been handed down to these times, 
it contains something almost like evidence that Peru had been 
visited by some * bearded European” in ages far more remote 
than Pizarro’s conquest. The curiosity of this tradition will 
repay a perusal. 

In 1808 our author’s range of observation was extended, 
and his means of acquiring a political knowlege of the country 
were increased, by his appointment as private secretary to 
Count Ruis de Castilla, President and Captain-General of 
Quito. Accompanying that nobleman, who quitted Lima - 
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take possession of his government, Mr. Stevenson embarked 
in his suite at Callao, landed at Guayaquil, and from thence 
journeyed to Quito; where he was still stationed when the 
first revolution broke out, and the war of independence com- 
menced in the Spanish colonies. There appears little in the, 
character or manners of the Quiténos to distinguish them 
from the Liménos. From Quito Mr. Stevenson visited a 
great deal of the surrounding country, either from curiosity 
or in the discharge of official duties; and he mingled occa- 
sionally with the descendants of the sbocinieal natives. 
Having ourselves a more intimate acquaintance with the 
manners and character of some of the native tribes in the 
northern division of the great American continent, than falls 
to the lot of most Europeans to acquire, we have been led 
to peruse all the notices of the South American Indians, which 
Mr. Stevenson has thickly scattered through his volumes, 
with much attention and interest. He has evidently been a 
nice and close observer of the Indians; and, like all those 
who have enjoyed opportunities of gaining a real insight into 
their character, he is strongly impressed in their favor, and 
disposed to controvert the malignant calumnies of their op- 
pressors and enemies. It would be a curious and interesting 
inquiry to examine the points of resemblance and difference 
between the Indians of the northern and southern continents 
of America. They have adored in common one God, — 
the Great and Good Spirit; and, among them, similar super- 
stitions have clouded the purest worship which man, unaided 
by the blessings of Revelation, has ever attempted to offer to 
his Maker. Many minor opinions and many customs are 
common to the im Sa of Canada, of Guiana, and of Peru; 
and every traveller on the shores of the Canadian rivers and 
lakes will recognize the following little picture : 


‘ The most curious method used by the Peruvian Indian for 
catching fish is that which is practised after nightfall: he takes 
his small canoe and places in the bow of it a large piece of lighted 
coutchouc, in order to attract the fish: he then places himself 
behind the light, and strikes them with a small harpoon ; and he is 
so dexterous that he very rarely errs. The sight of two or three 
canoes on the water at night, having their large lights burning, 
and now and then reflected on the fisherman, or silvering the 
rippled stream, is very pleasing.. Many times have I wandered 
along the margins of the river at Esmeraldas to witness this scene, 
when the silence of the night was uninterrupted, except by the 
lave of the waters gently splashing on the sandy shore.’ 


The portion of Mr. Stevenson’s work, over which we have 


thus been rapidly passing, occupies the two first a 
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he third and last differs very much in character from the 
preceding parts. It may be said, in some measure, to con- 
tinue the story of his personal adventures from the era at 
which the revolution broke out at Quito; because he sided 
with the cause of freedom, and his own share in the sub- 
sequent political transactions was far from being either 
unimportant or uninteresting. But his third volume is in fact 
much more than a mere personal story. It forms a complete, 
though abridged history of the revolution and its consequent 
wars in all the emancipated colonies, which Spain possessed 
on the shores of the Pacific. Many of the particulars of 
the contest are not new to us; for they have already been 
told by Mrs. Graham and Captain Basil Hall, in their inter- 
esting works. But we are here indebted to Mr. Stevenson 
for the first connected view of the whole struggle of the 
western South Americans for all that can dignify life. Both 
for these historical details, and for his varied and intimate 
knowlege of the people, the political condition, the commerce, 
the agriculture, and the natural productions of Chile, Peru, 
and Quito, Mr. Stevenson is, beyond all doubt, the best 
authority which we yet possess; and his work is by far the 
most valuable and extensively useful publication on these 
subjects which has fallen under our notice. 





Art. XI. The Bar, with Sketches of eminent Judges, Barristers, 
&c. &c., a Poem, with Notes. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 160. 
6s. Boards. London, Hurst, Robinson, and Co.; A. Con- 
stable and Co. Edinburgh ; and Robinson and Hernaman, Leeds. 
1825. 


s a poem this is a composition of very unequal merit. The 
structure of the lines is not only generally uncouth, but 
very frequently offensive to the ear from a defect or redun- 
dancy in the measure. It is easy to perceive that the writer 
is little practised in verse or prose, for he has managed the 
arrangement of his subject most unskilfully. As the poem now 
stands, it is a piece of motley patchwork, straggling, desul- 
tory, and crude, yet occasionally graced by deans of wit, 
and generally happy in its sketches of character. It is to 
the latter quality that it is indebted for the very considerable 
reputation which it has already acquired, particularly among 
the gentlemen of the highly respectable profession with which 
it is-chiefly conversant. 

Another distinctive merit of these Sketches consists in their 
freedom from slanderous remark. They are conducted in a 
gentlemanlike style throughout: they are the fair a 
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of a shrewd observer and a scholar of some taste, though we 
re to say that it is not always delicate or correct. e is 
evidently well acquainted with most of the living barristers of 
whom he speaks ;. and though he has hitherto escaped detec- 
tion among his learned brethren, we imagine that we could 
raise his visor, if we chose. 

In the first place, from the whole tenor of his poem, it is 
apparent that the author is a barrister, and from the sketches 
and anecdotes which occupy and illustrate the second part 
of the work, it can scarcely admit of doubt that he belongs to 
the northern circuit. Speaking of Mr. Raine, who went that 
circuit for several years, he observes in a note, ‘ His plea- 
santry and facetiousness were said to be as inexhaustible as 
his good humour. In his absence the toast of ** Jonty — and 
fun !” was among the orders of the day.’ Again, he says 
of Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Richardson, who, before he was 
raised to the bench, was a member of the same circuit, that 
‘ not having subjected himself in ** the Mess” to any fine in 
the regular course of things, on the motion of Mr. Scarlett, 
he was fined for being ‘* so eminent a special pleader ;” which 
was carried, of course, by acclamation.’ The reader should 
be informed that ‘* the Mess” here referred to, is that of the 
bar, and that both the toast and the fine must have been pro- 
posed at what is called the Grand Court of the Circuit, the 
transactions of which are known only to the members. The 
author, also, we suspect, attends the West Riding Sessions ; 
and if we be not mistaken in these premises, we are inclined 
to believe that he is John Carr, Esq., of Cam Lodge, .ear 
Wakefield. We have said thus much on this point, because 
we happen to know that it is one which has given rise 
to a good deal of inquiry at the bar, though rather as a 
matter of literary curiosity than otherwise. Nobody thinks 
that Mr. Carr need be at all ashamed of his work. The 
characters which we have ascribed to it will be recognized in 
the few specimens which we shall produce. He thus speaks 
of the immortal Erskine: 


‘ Hail! and farewell! — to the ascendant star, 
The pride, the ‘ dulce decus” of the bar! 
Farewell thine eloquence, and only thine, 
Its pomp and prodigality divine ; 
Now shining bright and soft as morning dews, 
Colour’d with fancy’s fine prismatic hues, 
Glancing their varying tints at every turn, 
Now fill’'d with “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn;” 
That like heaven’s lightning flashed, beyond controul, 
Their fire electric through the inmost soul ! 


‘ Yet, 
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¢ Yet long as liberty the soul delights, 

And Britons cherish and maintain their rights, 
Long as they love their country’s sacred cause, 
And prize the safest bulwark of their laws, 

So long shall be, with freedom’s loud acclaim, 
‘ Trial by Jury” link’d with Erskine’s name. 

‘ Homage like this e’en J may dare impart, 
Tis honest, and flows freely from the heart. 
Unskill’d to praise, unwilling to offend, 

My verse is framed to gain no private end, 

But comes imbued with truth’s fresh genuine glow, 
From one thou never knew’st, and ne’er wilt know; 
One, who, to fortune and to fame unknown, 

Boasts not to rank with bards of high renown, 

Yet springs with pride from dull oblivion’s gloom, 

To hang his garland where thine honours bloom ; 

And while thy name sounds from his simple shell, 

Bids thee, with conscious pride — Hail! and farewell !’ 


Inconsistent as was the death of Sir Samuel Romilly with 
the principles of his life, it is impossible to speak of his suicide 
in terms of austerity, when we remember that it was brought 
about by the intensity of his domestic affections. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that it should have occurred so soon 
after the singular tribute of public respect which he received 
in his unsolicited election for Westminster. It shews how 
light is the weight of popular applause, when compared in the 
balance of the heart with its own sufferings. . 


‘ Lamented Romilly ! though low thou’rt laid, 
In the dark tomb amongst the mighty dead ; 
Yet, not forgotten do thine ashes sleep, 
There friendship lingers long and loves to weep ; 
There gratitude and pity oft attend, | 
And sad misfortune mourns her truest friend. 
Fair freedom to thy memory drops a tear, 
And sainted honour weeps “ a pilgrim there ;” 

- Their sacred sympathy embalms thy name, 

And consecrates thy worth to deathless fame.’ 


The sketch which the author gives of Mr. Scarlett is ex- 
ceedingly labored, yet just in every part of it. A due measure 
of praise is given to his superior talents, his persuasive man- 
ner, his subtlety, and his cool conversational method of 
addressing a jury. We agree with the author that the gentle- 
men of the bar are too apt to be censorious on those who 
have not an opportunity of defending themselves. Of this 
disposition Mr. Scarlett is an eminent example. 


‘ Behind his brief-bag — an enormous pile — 
Lo! Scarlett, blooming with perennial smile, 
A bold ambitious candidate for fame, 
Who early on her list enroll’d his name, a 
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And from that moment made his passions bend, 
And all his powers to compass one great end. 

‘ Ardent of mind, and conscious of his force, 

He join’d his rivals in the arduous course, 

Yet far too wise to waste his strength too soon, 
For mightier toils he stored the precious boon, 
His fiery spirit, fretted by delay, 

Discreetly curb’d, and for a time gave way ;} 
With eye observant mark’d the “ vantage ground,” 
Where best’a certain footing could be found, 
And when the lucky moment came at last, 
Whole ranks of lazy, lagging loiterers pass’d, 
And, while he left them all upon the stare, 

Shot by, and took his seat “ within the bar.” ’ — 

‘ O’er rough or smooth he glides, or pro or con, 
And though not shallow, still runs dimpling on ; 
Yet, as the subject swells, the interest grows, 
His eloquence with greater volume flows, 
** Though deep, yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full,” 
Sweeping before him, with resistless force, 
All that obstructs his proud triumphant course. 

‘ Clear-sighted, eloquent, acute, refined, 
No point escapes his penetrating mind, 
And while his rival from the broad highway, 
The wavering judgment strives to lead away, 
And like a will-o-wisp, now in, now out, 
Involves the light of truth in mist and doubt, 
Moving the mind’s all powerful lens at will, 
To one bright focus, with consummate skill, 
And matchless art, he draws the scatter’d rays, 
Before the jury in one brilliant blaze, 
Who, as the clouds and fogs all disappear, 
Fancy they see their way as day-light clear. 
He sees the flattering dream, and ere they wake, 
Lulls and confirms them in the fond mistake.— 

‘ Yet, trust me, Scarlett’s not in fact or law, 

“ That faultless monster which the world ne’er saw,” 
But has, partaking of the common lot, 

His failmgs and his faults, —as who has not ? 

Keen and astute, to biting satire prone, 

His spirit oft assumes a hostile tone, 

And while you study for the cause in vain, 

Inflicts a wound regardless of the pain. 

But should some luckless scrivener — hapless wight ! 
Incur his high displeasure, wrong or right, 

Then on the trembling slave’s devoted head, 

With double vengeance, falls his anger dread.’ 


The contrast of Mr. Scarlett in many — perhaps, for his 
professional reputation, too many,—respects, is Mr. Brougham. 
‘ With 
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© With meagre form, and face so wondrous thin, 
That it resembles Milton’s ‘‘ death and sin,” 
Long arms that saw the air like windmill sails, 
And tongue that in its duty never fails, 
Behold the hero of the North! make room, 
For Scotia's “‘ babe of grace”— great Harry Brougham. 
A chieftain he of strong elastic mind, 
That covets all the knowledge of mankind, 
And though elusive as the subtle air, 
Grasps and retains a more than common share. 
To the huge wonder of each brainless dunce, 
He’s critic — statesman — lawyer — all at once. 
Yet if (as sings or says the immortal wit) * 
“¢ One science only will one genius fit” — 
Far better had his passion never stray’d 
From that: to which his early vows were paid, 
For he who nobly dares aspire, her mind 
And its vast treasures to possess, will find 
A mistress that will ‘ not unsought be won,” 
Nor tamely bear a rival near her throne.’ — 
‘ Yet, while his venial errors to descry, 
We look with keen and microscopic eye, 
Let equal justice, with impartial view, 
Give to his sterling merit all its due ; 
And own his faults, though scann’d with truth severe, 
But like dark spots upon the sun appear, 
Which not a moment cloud its brilliant rays, 
Lost and extinguish’d in the general blaze. 
‘ Behold him, then, with large and liberal mind, 
Of richest, rarest, qualities combined, 
Bottom’d in solid judgment and sound sense, 
Adorn’d by chaste, yet powerful eloquence, 
Where strength unites with eloquence and ease, 
A classic union that must ever please. 
‘¢ Thus form’d, when courts of law demand his care, 
You see at once his province is not there. 
He labours hard, ’tis true, takes endless pains, 
And all his subject to the bottom drains, 


_ And when some latent fraud he would descry, 


Darts from his keen and penetrating eye, 

A burning glance that makes the witness start, 

Piercing the inmost secret of his heart ; 

And, like the touch of great Ithuriel’s spear, 

Compels the * lurking” devil to appear. 
‘ Yet, spite of all his zeal, his boundless:pains, . 

A deficit, a want of tact remains, 

A certain nameless something, more or less, 

Far better to imagine than express, 

And which, beyond the art of man to reach, 

Nothing but vast experience can teach. 





* ¢ Pope.’ 
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. But, break the fetters that enthrall his mind, 
And leave his genius free and unconfined, : 
Then in his proper sphere, the senate, placed, 
Give him some subject in which stands embraced 
‘Topics of interest and vast magnitude, 

. But little canvassed, and less understood, 

Which moot the dearest interests of a state, 

A people’s welfare, or an empire’s fate ; 

Such mighty questions, with momentous sway, 
Brings his transcendent talents into play, 

And as into its hidden depths they wind, 

Draw from the vast resources of his mind, 

A mass of varied knowledge, bright and sound, 
With views now luminous, and now profound, 
Resistless arguments brought forth at will, 
Enforced with vigour, and wound up with skill, 
Which put all trivial cavils to the rout, 

And leave the captious mind no room to doubt.’ 


The peculiarities of Messrs. Starkie, Tindal, Pollock, Holt, 
Alderson, and Blackburn, are boldly and very correctly struck 
off in the following lines: 


‘ Starkie, than whom, none with a quicker eye 
A slip, or lurking nonsujt, can espy, 
Or should he fail to creep out by the flaw, 
Suggest -a doubt, or raise ‘a point of law;” 
And if his client in despair appears, 
To save his pocket and assuage his fears, 
None with more judgment, or with less pretence, . 
Knows when to make a well-timed reference ; 
Thus to put of awhile “ the evil day,” 
And give him, for another chance, fair play. 
‘ Tindal, beneath whose sleepy lurking eye 
A fertile mind Lavater would descry, 
A treasury, fill’d with intellectual store, 
From which, the more he takes, it grows the more, 
A thing unheard of in historic fame, 
Would the King’s treasury always did the.same !’— 
_ © Pale Pollock who consumes the “ midnight ail,” 
And plies his task with unremitting toil, 
Till, as the life-drops from his cheeks retreat, 
He looks.as though he had forgot — to eat. 
‘ Holt, who in every thing he says or writes, 
Sagacity with, sound good sense unites, 
‘ Aspiring Alderson—a sessions ‘ star,” 
Already ‘cuts a figure” at the bar, 
Maintains his academic honours past, 
And every: subject. wrangles to the last. 
‘ Broad Blackburn, of a strong and, sturdy, mindy 
By nature for conflicting war design’d, 
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A pgrappler of the genuine bull-dog breed, 

Must fight, not fawn his way, if he succeed, 

For, trust me, come what will — fees or ne fees — 
He'll never study Chesterfield to please.’ 


We might justify our complaint of the frequent irregulari- 
ties, which are to be met in the measure of this poem, by 
several examples. But the specimens which we have given 
will have been sufficient to shew, that harmony and propriety 
of versification are by no means the author’s forte. On the 
truth of his sketches must rest his fame ; and though it may not 
be brilliant, it will be sufficient to rescue him for a while from 
the abyss of obscurity. 








Art. XII. The Works of Matthew Baillie, M.D.; to which is pre- 
fixed, An Account of his Life, collected from authentic Sources. 
By James Wardrop, Surgeon Extraordinary to the King. 2 Vols. 
8vo. lJ. 5s. Boards. London. Longman and Co. 1825. 


T= claims of Dr. Baillie to posthumous notice are various 

and uncommon. Himself a physician, the most eminent 
of his day, he was the nephew of the Hunters, the brothers, 
whose names are rendered illustrious by their interesting 
Jabors and their benefactions to medical science; and he was 
the brother of Joanna Baillie, whose genius is sufficient to 
shed a lustre on all her race. Dr. Baillie was a native of the 
county of Lanark, in Scotland; and losing his father, who was 
a Scottish clergyman and professor, while he was yet young, 
he was destined by his mother for the medical profession, her 
choice being no doubt directed by the opportunity of placing 
her son ane He the care of her two brothers in London. After 
passing through the usual course of studies at Glasgow, Dr. 
Baillie obtained an Oxford ‘ exhibition,” and at eighteen years 
of age became a member of that University.. The following 
letter was written by him to his uncle William a short time 
before he quitted his native country : 





‘ “ Dear Sir, —I have now got every thing prepared for my 
journey in the most expeditious manner I could. My friends in 
the College think that the sooner I set off it is the better ; I there- 
fore intend (since you have not disapproved of it) to set off about 
the beginning of next week by the way of London. I am told, that 
upon the whole this is as ready a method of conveyance to Ox- 
ford ; but besides this, I would wish to receive your advice as my 
parent about that plan of study you would wish me to pursue at 
Oxford. I would wish likewise to talk over with you the manners 
of the place, that I may not go unguarded, or unprepared to: it. 

) | . 2 I am 
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Iam told that there. is a great deal of dissipation in it, I would 
therefore wish your warmest advice with regard to my behaviour, 

‘ “ T have prevailed with my mother and sisters to stay two or 
three days at Glasgow, about the time of my departure, that they 
may be diverted from reflecting too much upon it; they are all of 
them very susceptible of impression. I would wish to make it as 
light as possible. I hope, that the consideration that I am going to 
a person who will protect me as long as I deserve it, will render 
‘this far easier than otherwise it might have been. My mother 
gives you thanks for having been so exact in ordering the pay- 
ment of the annual settlement you have been pleased to fix upon 
her. Accept of every thing a grateful heart can give. I must 
confess I am in some measure afraid to appear before you, lest my 
progress should seem much inferior to what might have been ex- 
pected; but I trust much in your goodness, that you will make 
every reasonable allowance for these deficiencies which may ap- 
pear. My mother and sisters have their love to you. 

‘ « T remain affectionately yours, Martruew BAILLiz. 

‘ “ Glasgow, March 18th, 1779. 

‘ « To Dr. Hunter, Windmill-Street.” ’ 


He arrived in London on his way to Oxford, and presented 
the following letter from his mother to the same person : 


‘ «¢ Dear Brother, —I beg leave to introduce to you my son, 
who is now on his way to Oxford, by London. 7 

‘ « T have furnished him out in the best manner my situation 
could afford. I now give him over entirely to you. Be a father 
to him — you are the only father he has alive. I hope you shall 
never be ashamed of his conduct, but that he shall obey your 
directions in every thing. 

‘ «« My daughters present their love to you. 

‘ “Tam your affectionate sister, Dorotny BAILLIE. 
‘ « Glasgow, March 21st, 1779. eae 
‘ «© Dr. Hunter, Windmill-Street.”’ 


Young Baillie began his medical studies under William 
Hunter, one of the best teachers of anatomy that the profes- 
sion has known; and by his diligence and capacity made such 
progress, that, in two years after the commencement of his 
studies, he became himself'an assistant teacher in anatomy. He 
had not filled this situation above a year when his uncle and 
patron died, leaving him the use of his celebrated museum, 
which was afterwards deposited in the University of Glasgow, 
and also bequeathing to him his anatomical theatre and house 
in Windmill-Street. He also left him one hundred a year, 
saying, that he had derived too much pleasure in making his 
own fortune to deprive his nephew of a similar enjoyment. 
But a small family-estate which was repurchased by William 
Hunter, and bequeathed to Baillie, was, with characteristic 
aie | generosity, 
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nerosity, surrendered to his surviving uncle John.* Dr. 
Baillie succeeded to the lectureship in Windmuiill-Street; and 
though he was then only of the age of twenty-two, yet the 
fame and attractions of the establishment were not in the least 
impaired. He married Sophia, the daughter of Dr. Denman, 
and sister of the present learned Common Serjeant. In the 
progress of time he fell gradually into a course of practice, 
which, though it enabled him to amass a considerable fortune, 
yet embarrassed and fatigued him, and eventually contributed 
to abridge a very valuable life. In the year 1810 he was 
commanded by the late King to attend, with other physicians, 
the Princess Amelia, and during his stay at Windsor had 
frequent opportunities of intercourse with his late Majesty. 


‘ He has sometimes been heard to mention with pleasure the 
amiable and manly traits of his Majesty’s character, and also the 
acuteness of his mind. He once observed, ‘If I knew any 
thing that I wished to conceal, I would rather be cross-questioned 
regarding it by any barrister in England than by the King; for his 
questions bear so directly on those points most important for dis- 
covery, and are put in such a manner that they cannot be evaded.” 
Amongst some memoranda left behind him is the following anec- 
dote, which cannot be read without interest : — ‘“ One day when 
I waited on the King, with the other medical attendants, in order 
to give an account of the Princess Amelia, his Majesty said to 
me, ‘ Dr. Baillie, I have a favour to ask of you, which I hope you 
will not refuse me, it is thxt you will become my Physician Extra- 
ordinary.” I bowed and made the best acknowledgements in 
words that I could. His Majesty added, ‘ I thought you would 
not refuse me, and therefore I have given directions that your ap- 
pointment shall be made out.’ A few days afterwards, when we 
again waited on the King, he said to the other medical men in m 
presence, ‘1 have made Dr. Baillie my Physician Extraordinary 
against his wiil, but not against his heart.’” On one occasion the 
King was advised to go to Bath, and Dr. Baillie recommended 
him to consult there a medical gentleman whom he named: the 
King immediately conjectured the country from whence he came, 
and after listening to all Dr. Baillie had to say of him, his Majest 
jocosely observed, ‘“‘ I suppose, Dr. Baillie, he is not a Scotch- 
man !” 

‘ Dr. Baillie was afterwards called to attend his Majesty himself 
in his last illness, which attendance was protracted during a period 
of ten years, and his professional duties at Windsor, which he at 





* A letter to William Hunter from his brother John, which is 
introduced in this memoir, is too curious to be omitted : 
¢ «“ Dear Brother, — The bearer is very desirous of having your 
opinion. I do not know his case. He has no money, and you 
don’t want any, so that you are well met. — Ever yours, 
“« Jermyn-Street, Saturday. Joun Hunrer.”’ — 
G 3 first 
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first found irksome, by subverting all his former habits of businesg, 
soon turned out to be a great relaxation. | 
‘ Whilst he was thus in attendance at Windsor, a circumstance 
occurred which marked the candour of his character. There wag 
much canvassing for a representative in Parliament for the county 
of Gloucester, where he had purchased an estate, and a nobleman 
zealous in the support of the ministers then in office, applied to 
him by letter for his vote. He wrote for answer that he was s9 
very much engaged in business as to make it impossible to take a 
journey to Gloucester to vote for any candidate ; but, at the same. 
time, he thought it right to inform his Lordship, that he had al- 
ways voted for the Whig interest, and should continue to do so,’ 


The toil and excitement of his professional life at length 
began to manifest their effects on his frame, and even on hig 
faculties. In the summer of 1823 he contracted a:sore 
throat, which brought on fits of fever and a cough. He're- 
tired to his residence in Gloucestershire, where he died on the 
23d of September of the same year. : 

The works of Dr. Baillie consist of detached papers, chiefly 
singular cases, which appeared from time to time in the Trans- 
actions of the Society for the Improvement of Medical and 
Surgical Knowledge, of the College of Physicians, and of 
the Royal Society ; — and of his invaluable Treatise on Mor- 
bid Anatomy. ‘This work soon attracted the admiration of 
the profession throughout Europe; and it is still regarded as 
being the most accurate, complete, and intelligible account 
which can be placed in the hands of the student, of those 
alterations in the structure of the more important parts of the 
body which are produced by morbid actions. The first edi- 
tion was published in 1795, and the second, the only one that 
has received additions, in 1797,— periods of Dr. Baillie’s 
life which preceded that of his extensive practice. It is to 
be lamented that no succeeding work has conferred upon 
science the results of the vast experience of such a man; 
and, when we consider the example which was left him by the 
Hunters, and also his own disinterested character, we are 
surprised that he should have allowed the benefits of that 
knowlege to exhaust themselves ia the chamber of the patient. 
To Dr. Baillie, therefore, we cannot assign the distinction of 
a great man in his art, of one who philosophically left the 
business of worldly gains to promote the public store of 
science. Yet, as a practical physician, he was a model to his 
profession. He laid the sure foundations of his knowlege in 
a minute acquaintance with anatomy and pathology; and he 
was indebted to this acquisition for the facility which he 
enjoyed above all his contemporaries in discriminating diseases 
As he was acute and accurate in detecting the disorder, ‘so 
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was he clear and precise in stating his opinions. He was 
simple, sympathizing, and generous; and, among other in- 
stances of delicate benevolence, it is stated that ‘a lady, whose 
rank in life was far above her pecuniary resources, had an 
illness, when his attendance became important, and during 
which he regularly took his usual fee, until it was no longer 
necessary ; he then left in a bag the whole amount of what 
he had received, offering to the lady as an apology, that he 
knew that had he once refused to take his fee during his 
attendance, she would not have permitted him to continue it.’ 
Sir Humphry Davy, who lived in friendship with Dr. 
Baillie, concludes an eloquent panegyric on his character, de- 
livered at a meeting of the Royal Society, in these words: 


‘ ¢ An honour to his profession in public life, he was most 
amiable in his intimate social relations and domestic habits. No man 
was ever freer from any taint of vanity or affectation. He encou- 
raged and admired every kind of talent, and rejoiced in the success 
of his contemporaries. He maintained amidst courts the simpli- 
city and dignity of his character. His greatest ambition was to be 
considered as an enlightened and honourable physician. Hi 
greatest pleasure appeared to be in promoting the happiness a 
welfare of others.”’ , 
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Art. XIII. Moderation; a Tale: by Mrs. Hofland. 12mo, 
pp- 253. 6s. Boards. London. Longman and Co. 1825.- 


rs. Horianp is known and esteemed as one of those fait 
missionaries of literature, who have chosen the amiable 

task of giving council to those of their own sex, who are in a 
state of preparation for entering society. The undertaking is 
as important as it is laudable ; and when we recollect what rare 
endowments must concur to render it successful, we are 
astonished and gratified to see the number and the zeal of the 
persons who volunteer in its execution. Mrs. Hofland yields 
scarcely to any of her rivals in the qualifications that fit them 
for such a national ministry. Her mind is highly endowed, 
and it has lost nothing for want of cultivation. She possesses 
good sense, strengthened by an enlarged acquaintance with 
the world, and a faculty of keen and correct observation. If 
she be not conversant with those emotions of strong passion, 
which are capable of giving energy to thought and expression, 
neither does she affect the exalted strains of such a mood, or 
betray any sort of ambition unbecoming a woman. With 
unerring instinct she perceives, and with contented wisdom 
acknowleges, that the natural climate of her sex is the do- 
mestic world; and that wherever else the feminine plant. may 
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take’ root, it is either stunted in ‘its growth, or spreads with 
corrupt rapidity to an unfruitful luxuriance. _* Moderation,’ 
like the former productions of this lady, is a pleasing little 
artifice, fabricated by no mean power of ingenuity, with a 
view to infer and strongly enforce a precept in morals of 
great practical utility. ‘The advantages of moderation in the 
indulgence of even the most harmless, nay, indeed, virtuous 
inclinations, are strikingly illustrated, not only by the exhibi- 
tion of an example of the happiness which it produces to one, 
but by instances of the embarrassments, and even: calamities, 
which the want of it entails upon others. Religion is shewn 
to be moderation; fanaticism, its extreme, is impressively 
displayed as the source of a train of evils. Sophia, one of the 
sisters of this tale, is depicted as a pious enthusiast, whose ex- 
cessive charity and spiritual activity render her at once un- 
profitable to.those whom she should serve, and a nuisance to 
every body else. She degenerates into the partizan ofa village- 
sect, and in the heat of a factious spirit, she suppresses the 
voice of nature speaking to her heart, as well as the dictates 
of duty addressing itself to her understanding. But our 
author, with characteristic tenderness, inspires her at last with 
compunction, and Sophia, before the end of the volume, is 
restored to reason, and the long suspended confidence of her 
friends. Harriet, another sister, the uncontrollable follower 
of fashion, is exhibited with the usual quantity of folly and 
selfishness which signalize her caste. All her movements, the 
least significant as well as the most solemn, are controlléd by 
the spurious ambition which is gratified by producing what is 
called an effect. It is this ruling principle that guides her with 
equal caution to the choice of a habit or a husband; and to 
attain such an end she is prepared to witness the wreck of 
fortune, friends, and the dearest ties of kindred. Emma, 
the third daughter, shewn by nature to be tractable and sen- 
sible, acquires, by repeated trials, the regulation of her own 
heart, so far that, in whatever relation she is called on to act 
or to suffer, she is entire mistress over her feelings. She is 
the positive instance, as her sisters were given as the negative 
examples, of the benefits of moderation in life. She is there- 
fore.a useful member of society. She is a model. of filial 
piety, and answers the various claims of duty, as well as of 
affection, with scrupulous care. And when love at last 
assails her bosom, she admits the intruder only upon’ a just 
calculation of his merits, and a well founded expectation of 
a prosperous and extended relation. Indeed the philo- 
sophic maxim of Horace, ‘Virtus est medium vitiorum, 
et utrimque reductum,” is expounded in this volume with 
ot! 21 a force 
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‘a force and a simplicity of illustration, which render: irre- 
sistible the impressions of its justness. In the mean time 
this is not a dull monitory allegory. It is an interesting and 
occasionally pathetic tale, diversified with a variety of charac- 
ters, scenes, and incidents. If we were to find fault, we might 
complain perhaps of the unmerciful multiplication of the per- 
sonages of the drama, and we might express our disappoint- 
ment that Frank Wilmington had been transferred to Harriet 
from Emma. We might also avow, that his successor in her 
affections, Charles Melville, is not much to our taste. . But 
it would be uncandid to urge these objections against such a 
mass of talent, good sense, and virtuous instruction, as * Mo. 
deration’ contains. We must afford room for a short specj- 
cimen of the general style in which this tale is written. 


‘ The disposition of the father was well known to both his daugh- 
ters, indeed, it might be said to be known to every person, almost 
every child, in his parish, for if he had tried he would not have 
had the faculty of concealing his joys, sorrows, perplexities, or re- 
liefs. There was a sunshine of countenance in his general aspect, 
an overflowing of connubial love in ‘his common mode ef speech, 
when he answered the most homely enquirer about Madam, which 
told his general felicity, and by the same rule, if sickness visited 
his little ones, if the beloved mother was in a state of suffering, or 
himself in one of apprehension on her account, there was a shade 
on his brow, a character of despondency on his expressive features, 
that could not be mistaken, “ he walked softly as one that mourn- 
eth for his mother,” and there were times also, when a threadbare 
coat, an anxious attention to some petty saving, and a magnani- 
mous resolution not to look at a print or a catalogue, took place. 
These the Baronet called “‘ the Rector’s silver threepenny. days ;” 
and observed truly, “ that they were points soon played with 
him.” 

‘To Harriet, whose residence with her aunt had nurtured pride 
and the love of show, this disposition presented temptation to en- 
croach upon her father ; to Emma, whose mind had been better 
informed, it offered a sense of increased duty, a species of guard- 
ianship, which, without impairing reverence, actually increased her 
love for her father. Such was the nature of this affection, that if 
her mind had not been from principle, as well as habit and good 
humour, gentle and moderate, she must have spent her life in per- 
petual bickerings with her sisters, for she regarded Harriet’s im- 

ositions on her father’s yielding temper as almost cruel and 
wicked ; and the opposition of Sophia to so liberal and conciliating 
a spirit as ridiculous and rebellious. 

‘ But moderating her resentments, her desires, her sorrows, and 
her affections, Emma from day to day sought to render her father 
happy, and every branch of her family, amiable and respectable, 
_to become resigned to the past and prepared for the future ; with- 
out affecting either extraordinary knowledge, wisdom, or piety. 
| she 
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she yet endeavoured constantly to cultivate her mind, regulate her 
conduct by good sense, and find, in the exercise of Christian duties, 
consolation and delight. In consequence, Harriet and Sophia 
were, each in their own circle, much more talked of and thought 
of than Emma, but she was more approved of than either, and 
therefore had a quiet influence for good in the hearts of all who 


‘new her. This influence had perhaps been less felt by her father 
‘previous to his voyage than might have been expected ; for though 


he loved Emma as a dear and most unoffending child, he was not 
conscious how much her constant but unobtrusive cares had 
soothed his corrosive grief, diverted his melancholy, and led him 
to the due contemplation of his duty to God and man. He now 
found that the relief which he had imputed to al/ his children by 
a sweeping conclusion, belonged to Emma, for she supplied all to 
him; and he therefore willingly agreed to her suggestion and ad- 
mitted of her management, gladly listened to her excuses for oné 
child, her comforts in another, and in doing so, gave himself the 
best chance for recovery, and his daughter the greatest satisfac- 


‘tion his state admitted. 


‘ But the “ still small shaft’’ of death was sped — the quiet, in- 
sinuating disease, which baffles skill whilst it nurses hope, was 


calmly feeding on the springs of life; and at the very time when 


Emma trusted that every breeze ‘ brought healing on its wings,” 
slowly but surely was confirmed consumption securing its unre- 
sisting victim.’ 





Art. XIV. Observations on Italy. By the late John Bell, Fellow 
of the “a ag College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, &c. 4to. pp. 356. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood; and London, T. Cadell. 1825. 


JQeNEMBERING the numerous volumes on Italy which, for 
the last twenty years, have vexed the world in every shape 
and size, from the neat duodecimo to the exuberant quarto, 


we candidly confess that we took up this work with feelings 
bordering on despair. The subject, we imagined, had been 


thoroughly exhausted ; and eminent as were the talents which 
distinguished the professional career of Mr. Bell, we were 
prepared to expect little from his pen beyond a few critical 
remarks on the anatomical perfections and defects, which he 
might have discovered in the statues and paintings that, in 
the course of his journey, presented themselves to his notice. 
On turning over the preface our anticipations were not at 
all improved, when we found that these ‘ Observations’ cori- 
sisted of the notes of a valetudinarian, who travelled in 
Italy under the pressure of a malady, which terminated in 
his death before he could reduce them to order. Written, 
too, so long ago as the year 1817, how was novelty or interest 
to be expected from such fragments? What energy of thought 
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or diction was to be looked for in the work of a traveller, whe 
said of himself, shortly before he left Paris, ‘I have seen 
much of the disappointments of life: I shall not feel them 
long. Sickness, in an awful and sudden form; loss of blood, 
in which I lay sinking for many hours, with the feeling of 
death long protracted, when I felt how painful it was not to 
come quite to life, yet not to die, — a clamorous dream ! tell 
that in no long time that must happen, which was lately so 
near.’ 

We know not how it was, but this preface, so modestly, so 
touchingly written by his editor, his widow, drew us insensibly 
on. The ill health, the unhappy circumstances, the melan+ 
cholic disposition of the author, excited more than an ordinary 


degree of curiosity, and we were anxious to see how he com- 
menced his tour. 


‘ We began our journey into Italy in the beginning of June, 
1817, and left Paris on our way to Fontainebleau. It was a beautiful 
morning. ‘The air had been rendered peculiarly mellow and re- 
freshing by a severe storm the preceding evening; and a bright 
sunshine cheered us on our way, shedding its pleasing influence 
on the mind, and dispelling that undefined dejection of spirit which, 
with such powerful influence, affects us at the outset of a long 
journey. Even in the brilliant hour of youthful hope and gay an- 
ticipation, such a moment is not unclouded by some mixture of 

ain: the mind insensibly revolves the days that are past, and 
ooks forward, with a feeling of anxiety, to those which are yet to 
come : but the spirit soon finds relief in the pleasing images and 
the new stores of knowledge presented in travelling,’ 


The justness of thought, the sensibility, and the philo- 
sophic spirit of this exordium, promised an itinerary of no 
mediocre description. The first requisite in a traveller who 
would interest our feelings, is a vigilant attention, not alone 
to the character of the inns and villages through which he 
hastens, but to the scenery which surrounds him, and to every 
hue of the heavens above him. We can at once place our- 
selves beside the tourist, who paints the varying landscape as 
he moves along, who watches the rising and descending day, 
and faithfully delineates the feelings which every new pros- 
pect kindles in his bosom. We rejoice with him in the sun- 
shine, we listen with him to the music of those rural sounds, 
which emanate from woods and mountains and rushing waters, 
and keenly feel all the vicissitudes of pleasure or disappoint- 
ment by which he is affected. Something of this cman | 
attaches a reader at once to the fragments before us, and thoug 
the route which they describe, from Paris to Rome, be as com- 
mon as any other that could be mentioned, yet it is impossible 
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not to feel that they impart’ to it an extraordinary degree of 


freshness and beauty. In many passages they remind one of the 


fascinating pencil of Mrs. Radcliffe, which invested every scene 
it touched with the splendor and the mystery of romance. : The 


‘descent from Mount Cenis is painted exactly in her style. 


‘ Having reached the summit of the mountain, and paused a 
moment in contemplation, we began our descent, which was every 


‘way delightful. We rolled down-a smooth gravelly road, passing 


through a narrow gorge, or gully, resembling a quarry, backed on 


the left by enormous mountains, towering high and perpendicular, 


and terminating in many forms of fantastic grandeur; while at the 
angles of the road we sometimes caught glimpses of dells far be- 
neath, with their villages and churches, presenting, in perspective, 
the beautiful scenery we were soon to approach. As the road 


expands, the slopes of the mountains are covered with green and 


flourishing brushwood, interspersed with trees, and enlivened b 

the domestic aspect of cottages: the children of each hamlet tend- 
ing their little flocks of goats, sheep, or cows, formed a picturesque 
and rustic scene, which contrasted pleasingly with the dreary 
grandeur of the country we had left. The descent of this rapid 


precipice, in which the most faint-hearted lady feels no insecurity, 


gives great delight. The interest still increases as you advance ; 


‘for, although equally smooth and safe, it is more perpendicular, 


and at each turning you see, at a vast distance below, the little 


‘villages, churches, and spires. As you descend from the moun- 


tain, the prospect becomes comparatively bounded. Hills, with 
sweet valleys between; streams, with their indented banks; tufted 


trees, raised into groupes by the shape of the ground, form a 


pleasing landscape ; while the mountains rising behind in boundless 
majesty, and the light passing clouds coursing along the horizon, 
‘or streaming from the lesser hills, add greatly to the picturesque 
effect. From hence we looked up to the singular pass above Suza, 
‘a gully, whence the waters of the Doria Riparia pour with the 


‘impetuous fury of a vast cataract into the stream below.’ 


Those who have travelled over the same route will recog- 
nize the features of the following picture. They will also 
find, in the comparison of the Italian with the French sky, 
ideas which will appear familiar to them, although, perhaps, 
they never took the trouble to analyze them like Mr. Bell. 


‘ Rivoli, which we reached early in the afternoon, is finel 
‘situated on a hill, at the opening of the great valley of the Po, 
commanding a most beautiful and magnificent prospect. The 
eye runs along the vast range of Alps, forming a long blue line 
‘in the distance; and the gigantic mountains you have just 
‘passed, where Mont Cenis presides, are seen towering, dark 
and massive, against the light. From the gully above Suza 
you see the Doria bursting forth, and trace its resplendent waters, 
pursuing their course through the arches of the long and slender 
bridges which span its tide; while the evening sun flames over 


‘the mountains, shooting down through the narrow valley, and 
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touching with vivid tints the great monastery of St. Michael, 
which stands solitary and majestic on its lofty hill. Leaving these 
sublime objects, and looking in the opposite direction, we distin- 
guished the highest points of the numerous steeples and spires of 
Turin, tipped with the reddening rays of the setting sun. No 
smoke ascends, as in northern countries, indicating the spot on 
which the city stands; but a light transparent haze seemed to 
hang over it in the pure still air, while magnificent and lofty trees 
marked its boundaries with a dusky line. The whole of this fine 
scenery receives an added charm in the softening features of the 
rich fields, and woody plains, which, reaching far to the west, 
spread out below, enlivened by innumerable white dwellings, 
giving life and animation to the picture. While thus, after a 
sultry day, inhaling the refreshing breeze of the evening, and con- 
templating the varied beauty of the surrounding landscape, we 
were naturally led to compare it with the climate and aspect of 
the country we had left; and could not hesitate to prefer Italy, 
with its splendid sun, its soft, balmy, and clear atmosphere, vast 
mountains, and noble rivers. 

‘ France is like a maritime country, broad, flat, and unpro- 
tected; the soil is comparatively barren, the sky cloudless, and 
there are no mountains to have effect on the landscape, or influence 
on the air. Susceptible as I have ever been of tranquil or per- 
turbed landscape, of the beauties of opening or declining day, 
I never remember, during my residence in France, to have been 
charmed with the morning or evening sun; I never recollect any 
difference of light but in intensity; the sky is ever uniform, like 
that of Coleridge, in his enchanted ship,—the sun rises in ‘the 
east, mounts to noontide, and descends in the west, without pro- 
ducing any other variation than that of length of shadow. That 
which has been praised by the ignorant, a sky ever clear and 
transparent, distinctly marking the outline of every building, is 
to the painter’s eye destructive of all richness and grandeur.’ 


There is no sort of writing more dangerous for the mind 
of an enthusiast, than that which is employed in describin 
superb scenery. It is exceedingly difficult to be distinct, | 
still preserve the picturesque ; to convey the shade and aspect 
of the mountain, the windings of the river, and the undulating 
beauties of the valley to the eye of the reader. The very 
sense of admiration which kindles the fancy of the observer, is 
apt to lead him into confusion, to give a vagueness, and often 
a false splendor, to his language, which is intended to embel- 
lish the scene, but which in truth deforms or altogether de- 
stroys it. ‘There is nothing of this bad taste in Mr. Bell’s 
descriptions. His language is vigorous, terse, and pure; his 
lights and shadows are disposed with a masterly hand; his 
page, like a mirror, reflects the scene in its natural order and 
colors. He looked around him with the eye of a poet, and 
seemed to forget all his infirmitiés, when revelling in those 
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romantic dreams, which, when duly. chastened, and: totiched 
with a spirit of devotion, shed such a charm over existence. 
Take, as an instance, his first evening-visit to the cathedral of 
“Milan; 

‘ Acquainted with its site only from the general impression re- 
ceived on approaching the city, I passed on hastily, without know- 
ing exactly how to direct my steps: when, entering from a narrow 
street into a great square, I suddenly and unexpectedly turned 
upon this noble edifice, which, in this my first view, I beheld, not 
in the usual form, standing flat and monotonous, with a broad and 
‘wide-spread front, but presenting itself obliquely, its pure white 
marble, its dazzling spiry fret-work, rising high and bright in light, 
elegant, and indistinct forms. : 

_ ©€In the shade of night the effect was superb, and for a moment 
-I was indeed astonished. The vivid and powerful sensations, 
arising from first impressions, on beholding a building so beautiful 
and singular, cannot return a second time. There are moments 
‘when recollections of past ages crowd upon the mind — Gothic 
structures forcibly bring to memory images of holy rites, recalling 
the period when crusades and pilgrimages animated the spirit, and 
filled the souls of kings, warriors, and priests — when to offer 
relics at the sacred shrine, to adorn altars with the gorgeous spoil 
taken in war, was at once the means to make peace with Heaven, 
and obtain power over man. I stood long gazing on this splendid 


edifice, which, as night closed in, I distinguished only by the lustre 
of its own white marble.’ 


There is a bridge at Pavia, which is used as a public walk. 
It is roofed over as a protection against the heat of noon. In 
itself, the structure is an unpicturesque object, but the arches 
which support the roof, open upon scenery whose aspect is 
peculiarly delicious in the evening of a summer-day. The 
impression which it produces at night is like that of a dream. 


¢ In entering Pavia, I had observed a ruined, although modern - 
gate, situated close to a castle of great extent, with four vast brick 
towers, once guarding the ramparts. I had marked the solitude 
and melancholy aspect of the spot, and wishing to view it more 
nearly, proceeded now, in the decline of day, through the dusky 
and dismal streets of the city, in pursuit of this object. It was 
growing dark, the shops were shut, no light appeared in any 
quarter, nor was any footstep heard save that of the sentinel. . I 
perceived that I had missed my way to the old castle, but I found 
myself opposite to a structure, which (at least when seen in this 
dim light) seemed worthy of examination. The effect presented 
was that of the entrance into a deep cave; on proceeding a few 
steps, however, into the interior, I perceived, from the rushing 
sound of water underneath, that I was traversing a covered bridge- 
way, the canopy overhead being supported by low pillars, placed 
at distant intervals. Through these arches I paused to view a 
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prospect in itself most striking, but rendered still more so from 
the obscurity of the spot on which I stood. Several vessels lay 
in deep shade, dark and gloomy below ; the moon was just risen, 
so as to throw a soft tempered light over the landscape, yet 
leaving the heavens and the milky way in all their starry splendour ; 
not a breath was stirring, the heat was intense, and from time to 
time the forked lightning coursed along the horizon, passing from 
one light cloud to another, without approaching the earth ; while 
in its short transit the electric fluid for a moment dimmed the stars, 
leaving them again glowing and bright. The broad river, pure 
and lucid as a mirror, lay stretched out as far as the eye could 
reach, and the rush of its deep waters added to the grandeur and 
solitude of a scene, the beauty of which I shall never forget.’ 


This is the only description we have ever met, which 
realizes the impressions of that enchanting prospect. In order 
to appreciate it fully, the reader should understand the pecu- 
liar character of an Italian evening. 


‘ The serenity of the approach of night in these fine climates is 
most soothing ;| yet, so sudden is the fall of evening, that while weare 
just beginning to trace the rising stars, day is gone. But how 
beautiful, how grand, is the contemplation of nature at this hour ! 
how splendid the spangled sky, how soft the milky way, clearly 
defined in its long course, as it lies spread outin the heavens ! while, 
perhaps, from light clouds in the distant horizon, the harmless 
lightning plays, as if to mock the fire-fly, which rising from ever 
spot deepened by foliage, soars and plies its busy wings, filling the 
air with incessant bright alternations of light and shade, and seem- 
ing to give life to the silence and stillness of night.’ 


Led by such a guide as Mr. Bell, we traverse the beaten 
roads of Italy with new delight. His observations on the 
architecture of the public buildings of Florence, and on the 
statues and paintings which fill its galleries, are in general 
original and judicious, and oftea touched with that tinge of 
romance, which seems to have exercised a powerful influ- 
ence over his genius. ‘Those scenes capable of exciting the 
highest emotions, found in him a diligent and a delighted ob- 
server. We know of no work to which we could refer; for 
such fascinating descriptions of landscapes and manners as 
are to be found in this volume. ‘They are, it is true, little 
more than fragments, but they are for that reason much more 
agreeable than if they embellished a connected narrative. We 
can easily supply from other authors those things which Mr. 
Bell has omitted : but where might. we find such an affecti 
account of the profession of a nun as that. which he has le 
us? We regret that this episode is too long for quotation. The 
least diminution would disturb its beauty, and in a great mea- 
sure spoil its wonderful effect. We must substitute for it = 
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of his ate in Florence, which, we venture to say, is without 
a parallel in any composition of prose or poetry. 


‘ Traversing the great centre of the city, along streets darkened | 
from the height of the buildings, I passed along these immense 
edifices with strange feelings of solitude, as if in a dream, as if the 
gay and peopled world had vanished, and these gloomy mementos 
of the past alone remained. It was night, and in this distant spot 
not a soul was stirring, not a foot was heard, when, on crossing a 
natrow alley, the prospect suddenly opened, and the slanting rays 
of the full moon, falling with a softened light among the magnifi- 
cent monuments of ancient times, displayed a splendid scene. 

‘ At that moment the tower-bell of the prison struck loud and 
long, tolling with a slow and swinging motion, seeming, from 
the effect of reverberation, to cover and fill the whole city ; even 
in day this bell is distinguished from any I ever heard; but in the 
dead silence of the night it sounded full and solemn. Impressed 
by the feelings excited by the grandeur of the scene, I still pro- 
longed my walk, and insensibly wandered on. The silence of night 
was unbroken, save by an occasional distant sound, arising from 
the busiest quarter of the city, or from time to time by the son 
of the nightingale, which reached me from the rich and beautiful 
gardens that skirt the walls of Florence, recalling to my mind the 
voice of that sweet bird, as I heard it when detained in the narrow 
valley of the gloomy Arco. I remember how its little song thrilled 
through the long melancholy of the night, a lengthened oft-repeated 
note, which still came floating on the air like a light sleep. In- 
volved in these musings of lulled and idle thought, I suddenly be- 
held in the distance, issuing from the portals of a large edifice, 
forms invested in black, bearing torches, which, casting a deepened 
shadow around, rendered their. dark figures only dimly visible. 
Still increasing in numbers, as they emerged from the building, 
they advanced with almost inaudible steps ; gliding along with slow 
and equal pace, like beings of another world, and recalling to mind 
all that we had heard or read of Italy, in the dark ages of mystery 
and superstition. As they approached, low and lengthened tones 
fell upon the ear; when the mournful chanting of the service of 
the dead told their melancholy and sacred office. The flame of 
the torches, scarcely fanned by the still air, flung a steady light 
on the bier which they bore, gleaming with partial. glare on the 
glittering ornaments, that, according to the manner of this country, 
covered the pall. 

‘I looked with along fixed gaze on the solemn scene, till, passing 
on in the distance, it disappeared, leaving a stream of light, which, 
lost by degrees in the darkness of night, seemed like a vision. 
The images presented to the mind had in them a grand and im- 

ressive simplicity, a mild and melancholy repose, which assimi- 
ated well with the hopes of a better world.’ : 


~ The simile of the ¢ oft-repeated note’ of the nightingale, 
¢‘ which still came floating on the air like.a light sleep,’ is .sin- 
- gularly 
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gularly poetic and touching. ‘The procession was no inven- 
tion: it is one of the few national traits of Florence which 
still remain to it. The figures to which the author alludes 
were those of the Brethren of the Misericordia, an institution 
the origin of which is traced to the great plague of 1348, 
celebrated by Boccaccio in his Decameron. ‘They impose upon 
themselves the duty of attending the poor sick and dying. They 
have medical aid and spiritual consolation always ready : they 
remove the sick to the hospital, and for the dead they provide 
biers, palls, torches, dresses, and burial. ‘They also visit the 
prisons, and prepare the condemned for death. ‘There is a 
certain number of them, in rotation, ready, night and day, for 
the ‘ call of sudden calamity ;? and the order consists of indi- 
viduals who dedicate themselves to it for life, or for a limited 
period, as they think fit. 

Mr. Bell’s observations on Rome are inspired by all the 
choicest associations of classical antiquity. ‘The pompous cere- 
monies of the Holy Week seem to have kindled his imagina- 
tion to enthusiasm. ‘The chanting of the ** Miserere” on 
that occasion has long been celebrated, and a thousand times 
described by tourists. ‘The following magical representation 
of the scene is worth the whole of them put together. 


‘ The service opens by a portion of the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
sung by the choristers, after which the Pope recites the Pater- 
noster in a low voice; then being seated on the throne, and crowned 
with the mitre, the theme is continued, sung loud and sweet by 
the first soprano, in a tone so long sustained, so high, sO pure, so 
silvery and mellifluous, as to produce the most exquisite effect, in 
contrast with the deep choruses, answering in rich harmony at 
the conclusion of every strophe; and then again the lamenting 
voice is heard, tender and pathetic, repeating one sweet prolonged 
tone, sounding clear and high in the distance, till brought down 
again by the chorus. The exquisite notes of the soprano almost 
charmed away criticism ; but yet we could not help being conscious 
of the difficulties attending a composition of this nature, even in 
the hands of so great a master as Allegri, whose music it was ; 
nor of perceiving that, after a time, the continued strain and. 
measured answering chorus becomes monotonous, and the mind 
insensibly sinks into languor. Yet the whole is very fine: it is 
as if a being of another world were heard lamenting over a ruined 
city, with the responses of a dejected people, and forms a grand 
and mournful preparation for the Miserere. 

‘ The last light being extinguished, the chorus, in hurried sounds, 
proclaims that our Saviour is betrayed ; then, for a moment, asa 
symbol of the darkness in which the moral world is left, the 
deepest obscurity prevails; when at the words “ Christus est 
mortuus,” the Pope, the whole body of clergy and the people, 
knelt, (in former times, they fell down on the earth,) and all was 
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silent, when the solemn pause was broken by the commencing of 
the Miserere, in low, rich, exquisite strains, rising softly on the 
ear, and gently swelling into powerful sounds of seraphic har- 


mony. | 

‘ the effect produced by this music is finer and greater than that 
of any admired art ; no painting, statue, or poem, no imagination 
of man, can equal its wonderful power on the mind. The silent 
solemnity of the scene, the touching import of the words, “ Take 
pity on me, O God,” passes through to the inmost soul, with a 
thrill of the deepest sensation, unconsciously moistening the eye, 
and paling the cheek. The music is composed of two choruses 
of four voices ; the strain begins low and solemn, rising gradually 
to the clear tones of the first soprano, which at times are heard 
alone; at the conclusion of the verse, the second chorus joins, 
and then by degrees the voices fade and die away. The soft and 
almost imperceptible accumulation of sound, swelling in mournful 
tones of rich harmony, into powerful effect, and then receding, as 
if in the distant sky, like the lamenting song of angels and spirits, 
conveys, beyond all conception to those who have heard it, the 
idea of darkness, of desolation, and of the dreary solitude of the 
tomb. A solemn silence ensues, and not a breath is heard, while 
the inaudible prayer of the kneeling Pope continues. When he 
rises, slight sounds are heard, by degrees breaking on the stillness, 
which has a pleasing effect, restoring, as it were, the rapt mind 
to the existence and feelings of the present life. The effect of 


those slow, prolonged, varied, and truly heavenly strains, will not 
easily pass from the memory.’ 


The description of the ceremonies of Easter Sunday is still 
more magnificent: but we must refer the reader for it to the 
volume itself; and we feel the less difficulty in doing so, be- 
cause it is a book which every person of taste and feeling will 
hasten to add to his library. We observe that it is dedicated 
to his Majesty, by his permission. 

We apprehend, from some circumstances which the editor 
rather insinuates than discloses, that the author’s imagination 
held too unrestricted a sway over the closing years of his life, 
and, deluding him into those day-dreams which are so delicious 
to cultivated minds, gave him a distaste for business, that 
proved injurious to his family. It has been, unfortunately, 
the fate of too many men of genius to neglect the realities of 
life, for those visionary enjoyments which are found in the 
world of meditation. We cannot but admire their enthusiasm, 
though one must lament its consequences to those whom it 
may have practically affected. It is, therefore, peculiarly cre- 
ditable to the editor that she has occupied her time in re- 
vising and perfecting this beautiful monument to the author’s 
memory. 


ART. 
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Art. XV. The English Flora. By Sir James E. Smith, President 
of the Linnzan Society. Vol. fl. Longman and Co. 1826. 


it His number of the third volume of the English Flora 
comprizes the British plants of the seven classes in the 
Linnzan system — Polyandria, Didynamia, Tetradynamia, 
Monodelphia, Diadelphia, Polyadelphia, and Syngenesia, It 
is almost needless to say, that the botanic characters both of 
the genera and species are clearly and definitely traced, and 
are sufficiently copious, without being redundant. The 
known localities of the more rare species are given, and where 
doubts occur with respect to the classification of any species 
the best authorities are quoted, and the reasons for placing it 
in the present arrangement assigned. ‘The work, when com- 
pleted, cannot fail to add to the reputation the author has at- 
tained, and to be regarded as a valuable addition to the library 
of the botanist. The English Flora, we will however venture 
to suggest, is not free from a defect common to almost all bo- 
tanical works: utility is too much overlooked ; and the natural 
history of those plants which are eminently serviceable to man, 
is given as briefly as that of the most useless weed. The dis- 
coveries which have been recently made in vegetable chemis- 
try, are not noticed where we might naturally have expected 
to find them: thus, under the genus Papaver, Poppy, we have 
six species, of which the fifth species, the White Poppy, 

Papaver somniferum, yields the milky juice that forms opium: 
but of this important vegetable substance we are briefly told, 
‘ The milky juice, when dried, becomes opium, which, as 
Haller observes, is far more potent and dangerous in hot 
countries than in our cooler climates. ‘The capsules boiled 
afford a gently narcotic infusion, and used to be kept in the 
shops: but the foreign opium is more certain, and more ma- 
nageable, in proper hands, such as alone should direct its 
use. Surely some notice might have been taken of the 
recent discovery of the narcotic principle existing in opium, 
to which alone it owes its power: this substance, called by 
the French chemists Morphine, when separated from all the 
other vegetable matter in opium, is one of the most powerful 
and concentrated poisons hitherto discovered, but, when pro- 
perly combined and diluted, is now extensively used in medi- 
cine. Some account of the preparation of opium, or a re- 
ference to the best account of it elsewhere, would have added 
value to the article. It may be said, perhaps, that to have 
enlarged on the uses and properties of plants, could not. be 

done without greatly increasing the size and price of the work : 
to this we reply, that a judicious curtailment of the letter- 
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press in some of the less important species, would have left 
space sufficient for more valuable matter: for instance, 
under the genus Hieracium, Hawkweed, we have nearly six- 
teen pages devoted to eighteen species of a plant, none of 
which have either use or beauty to recommend them to par- 
ticular attention: part of the space is occupied im stating the 
merits or demerits of former classifications of these species. 
The author concludes his account of this genus with recom- 
mending an accurate examination of it on its native mountains: 
but he adds, § Whoever wishes to render himself master of 
this subject should have abundant leisure and patience to inves- 
tigate each wild species in different soils and situations, and to 
cultivate each under his own actual inspection. They might 
then, by a good botanist, be probably cleared up without much 
uncertainty.’ We may ask, what would the botanist gain by this 
long and patient investigation ? Perhaps he might divide one 
of the present species into two, to one of which he might give 
his own name, and thus become identified with a useless weed. 
In other departments of natural history, we also frequently see 
utility too much disregarded, and classification and arrange- 
ment considered as the main objects of science, instead of 
occupying their due places as her hand-maids. An antient fa- 
bulist relates, that the celestials once upon a time became botan- 
ists, each god and goddess selecting a favorite tree; and when 
the Goddess of Wisdom was censured for having chosen a 
plant possessing so little beauty as the olive, she replied, * Nisz 
utile quod facimus stulta est gloria.” ‘The reply is well worth 
the deep attention of modern botanists and naturalists: for no 
true or permanent glory can be derived from their pursuits, 
except they be founded on utility ; this, which ought to be the 
main object, should never be degraded to hold a secondary } 
place, or, as is sometimes the case, be entirely lost sight of. 

The genus Tilia, the Lime-tree, and its three species, are 
described in our author’s happiest manner: to the characters 
are added some interesting particulars in their natural history. 
We shall select as an example Tilia Europea; Common 
smooth Lime-tree ;— Linden-tree. After the generic charac- 
ter, we have the following character of the species: ‘ Necta-, 
riesnone. Leaves twice the length of the footstalks, quite 
smooth, except a woolly tuft at the origin of each vein beneath. 
Cymes many-flowered. Capsule coriaceous, downy.’ ‘Then . 
follow the names given by other botanists and references. 


* In woods and hedges, or upon grassy declivities. 
‘Tree. July. 


‘ A tall and handsome, hardy tree, with smooth, round, brown, 
leafy, spreading branches, green while tender. Leaves 3 or 4 7 
broad, 
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broad, and rather more in length, undivided; unequal and some- 
what heart-shaped, as well as entire, at the base; the margin 
acutely and rather unequally serrated ; the point elongated, acute, 
serrated at its base: upper surface quite smooth, of a bright plea- 
sant green ; under paler, or slightly glaucous, likewise smooth, ex- 
cept small depressed tufts of brown woolly hairs, where the lateral 
ribs branch off from the five principal ones. Stipulas oval, smooth, 
in pairs at the base of each footstalk, soon deciduous. Footstalks 
cylindrical, slender, smooth, not half so long as the leaves. Flower- 
stalks axillary, cymose, or imperfectly umbellate, smooth, hardly 
so long as the leaves, drooping, with from 6 to 10 flowers ; each 
bearing an oblong, smooth, pale, flat, entire, veiny, membranous 
bractea, originating above the base of the flower-stalk, and for 
about half its length iirmly united therewith, its blunt point nearly 
on a level with the flowers, or longer. FV. greenish, delightfully 
fragrant, especially in an evening. Pet. obovate, pale, lemon- 
coloured, destitute, like all our European species, of the scales, or 
nectaries, attached to the petals of the American ones. Stam. 
spreading, shorter than the corolla. Anth. yellow. Germen densely 
hairy. Stigma 5-lobed. Capsule downy, leathery, not woody, un- 
certain in the number of perfect cells and seeds. 

‘ This is certainly the Common Lime-tree of the north of Eu- 
rope, which Linnzus understood by 7’. Europea, in his Species 
Plantarum, and, I presume, in his Flora Suecica. The Swedish 
writers quoted by De Candolle confirm this point, but the plate of 
Fl. Dan. t. 553. seems to be our parvifolia. T. Europea is culti- 
vated all over England, and in many parts of Scotland, and though 
Ray could not meet with it indubitably wild, no one can doubt its 
being perfectly naturalized. The French ‘ growing tired of the 
Horse Chesnut,” as Du Hamel reports, adopted this tree, for or- 
namental plantations, in the time of Louis XIV. It generall 
composes the avenues about the residencies of the French as well 
as English gentry of that date, and Fenelon, in conformity to this 
taste, decorates with ‘“ flowery Lime-trees” his enchanted Isle of 
Calypso. The bark of this, and perhaps some other species, makes 
the Russia garden-mats called Bast. Bees collect much hone 
from the flowers. The smooth; light, delicately white, and uni- 
form wood, useful for some domestic purposes, served Gibbons for 
his inimitable carvings of flowers, dead game, &c., so often seen in 
old English houses. An antient Lime of great magnitude, which 
_grew where the ancestors of Linnzus had long resided, is said to 
have given them their family-name, Linn being Swedish for a 
Lime-tree.’ 





Art. XVI. Dublin University Prize Poems: with Spanish and 
German Ballads, &c. By George Downes, A.M., Author of 
‘‘ Letters from Mecklenburg, Holstein,” &c. 8vo. pp. 91. 
Baldwin and Co. 

I" is not often in this poetical age, when the versifying part 

of our population is so rapidly increasing, that any among 
the countless progeny of Apollo are able to surpass the com- 
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positions contained in this volume. The larger pieces have 
much merit: but our preference is strong in favor of the 
Spanish ballads. The German ballads and miscellaneous 
poems evince considerable ability. There is also something 
spirited and lofty in the following passage from a poem in 


blank verse on * The Expedition to the North Pole.’ 


‘ There is a region where the Cloud-King holds 
His elemental sway ’mid night and storms, 

. Unchecked by aught which in soft southern climes 
Limits his empire. There no fervid beam 
Dispels the mist ; no sportive summer-breeze 
Chases the vapour from the mountain's brow: 
Within those vallies drear was never heard 
The pipe of pastoral swain ; the bleating flock 
Within those vallies — never! but the howl 
Of famished bears re-echoes fearfully. 

No Naiad, hiding in the sedgy stream, 
Carols her lay by mortal ear misdeemed 
The music of the waters — but hoarse floods 
From peaks of ice precipitously dash.’ 


‘ Roderick’s Lament in Solitude’ is a charming ballad: 
but we think still better of * The Lover on the Banks of the 
Ebro,’ of which the two last stanzas will give some notion. 


‘ Leafy poplars tall ; 
Sands of dazzling white ; 
Where my capricious fair one loves to stray, 
Holding her gladsome way. 
Ask her— the nymph with footstep light, 
The nymph that holds my heart in thrall — 
Ask her if, in her frolic glee, 
That laughing maid remembers me ! 


‘ Birds with tuneful tongue, 
That chaunt triumphantly at morning hour 
Sweet welcome to Aurora fair and young, 


Ask her — on Ebro’s bank the sweetest flower — 


Ask her if, in her frolic glee, 
That laughing maid remembers me !’ 


The following are the concluding stanzas of ‘ The Min- 
strel,’ from Goéthe, with which we must conclude our extracts 


and remarks: 


‘ I warble as the little bird, 
That perches on the spray, — 
The song itself is all I ask 
My warbling to repay : 
But, please it you to grant a boon, 
That boon is lightly told — 
A beaker of the goodliest wine 
. Foaming in virgin gold. 











‘ The 
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‘ The cup was set —the minstrel drank : — 

‘¢ O beverage divine ! 

How blest who trivial deem the gift 
Of such a cup of wine! 

Enjoy your bliss and think of me, 
And thank the powers on high, 

As I now thank the hand, that thus 
Rewards my minstrelsy.” ’ 


We commended Mr. Downes’s Travels in a former volume. 





Art. XVII. A Voyage towards the South Pole, performed in the 
Years 1822-24. Containing an Examination of the Antarctic 
Sea, to the seventy-fourth Degree of Latitude: and a Visit to 
Tierra del Fuego, with a particular Account of the Inhabitants. 
To which is added, much useful Information on the Coasting 
Navigation of Cape Horn, and the adjacent Lands. With Charts 
of Harbours, &c. By James Weddell, Esq. Master in the Royal 
Navy. 8vo. pp. 276. 18s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1825. 


A CONSIDERABLE degree of curiosity was excited, it may be 
- recollected, in 1819, by the discovery of several islands, 
which was accidentally made by Mr. Smith of Blyth, in his 
passage from Monte Video to Valparaiso. In going round 
Cape Horn navigators had frequently reached the same de- 
gree of latitude as Mr. Smith, but they had uniformly shaped 
their courses too far westward to fall within the range of those 
islands. ‘They were called the Islands of South Shetland ; 
and, upon a superficial survey, it was concluded that a large 
promontory in their neighbourhood, which received the name 
of Sandwich Land, was part of a southern continent. The 
expectations which were raised by this conjecture are shewn 
by Mr. Weddell to be without foundation; and if his voyage 
had accomplished no other object, he would still have been 
intitled to our thanks for solving so interesting a problem. 
But if Mr. Weddell has disappointed our curiosity upon 
one point, he has provoked it on another, of at least equal im- 
portance. It has been his good fortune to have reached a 
higher degree of southern latitude than any other navigator 
of whom we have any knowledge. The highest degree of 
latitude attained by Captain Cook was 71° 10’: he was pre- 
vented from penetrating farther by dense fogs and islands of 
ice. Mr. Weddell states that he sailed to the latitude of 
of 74° 15! within the Antarctic circle, and that after passing 
through several masses of ice he reached a fine open sea. The 
weather, too, was ‘ mild and serene ;’ and nothing prevented 


him from sailing farther southward except the me 
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his preparation for such a voyage, and the apprehension that 
on his return the advancement of the season and the accumu- 
lation of ice might produce obstacles, against which his ves- 
sels were not adapted to contend. 

The discovery of this open sea beyond the islands, or ra- 
ther the dense barrier of ice, which stopped the progress of 
Captain Cook, is of great importance. ‘The extent and value 
of all its consequences cannot, indeed, be estimated until this 
new sea shall be completely explored. Mr. Weddell has done 
-a great deal by discovering it; and we have too high an opin- 
ion of the spirit which presides over the Admiralty, to fear 
that the opportunity which is now pointed out for extending 
our knowlege of the globe, and probably for enlarging the 
bounds of science in some valuable particulars, shall be lost 
sight of, or left to the enterprize of other nations. 

Mr. Weddell’s details of his voyage are more interesting 
to nautical men than to general readers. ‘To the former, his 
observations on the perils which he escaped, and on the coasts 
and harbours which he examined, will prove highly engaging 
and instructive. His narrative is, however, by no means de- 
void of attractions for landsmen, particularly when they attend 
to the signal result in which it terminates. He sailed from 
the Downs in September, 1822, in command of the brig Jane 
of Leith, of 160 tons, and accompanied by the cutter Beaufoy 
of London, of 65 tons. ‘The vessels were provisioned only 
for two years, and fitted out in the ordinary way for procuring 
fur seal-skins in the South Seas. On the 11th of January they 
arrived, without any remarkable occurrence, in the south lati- 
tude of 59° 37', where they found the temperature of the water 
reduced, and saw in the distance several islands of ice. The 
weather was frequently foggy, and the winds light. They 
touched at the South Orkney islands, whence some of the 
Officers, who ascended a hill, reported that they saw a range 
of land lying S. E. The vessels immediately stood in that 
direction : but on reaching the supposed land, they discovered 
it to be a chain of immense islands of ice. They made, how- 
ever, various courses to the southward, and soon arrived at 
comparatively clear water, in latitude 61° 50’, and longitude 
43°, ‘The weather became very foggy, and it was only durin 
clear intervals, which were short, that they could bear up to 
the southward ; a circumstance which rendered their naviga- 
. tion through clusters of ice-islands slow and dangerous. They 

were constantly accompanied ‘ by all the birds common in 

these latitudes; great numbers of finned and hump-backed 

whales were also seen, and penguins in large shoals.’ On the 

4th of February they again imagined that land was in sight: 
18 
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but as they approached the spot to which their hopes directed 
them, the illusive shore sunk below the horizon. The object 
which had deceived them was a fog-bank. On the 14th they 
reached the latitude 68° 28’, and the ice-islands were so nu- 
merous as almost to prevent their further progress: no fewer 
than sixty-six were counted around them. On the 16th their 
latitude was 70° 26'; the wind moderate; the sea tolerabl 
smooth: ice islands had almost disappeared, and the weather 
became very pleasant. As they advanced to the southward, 
the weather still improved: the temperature of the water was 
not colder than it had been found in summer in latitude 61°. 
‘In the evening of the 18th,’ says Mr. Weddell, ‘ we had 
many whales about the ship, and the sea was literally covered 
with birds of the blue peterel kind. Not a particle of ice of 
any description was to be seen. ‘The evening was mild and se- 
rene ; and had it not been for the reflection, that probably we 
should have obstacles to contend with in our passage north- 
ward, through the ice, our situation might be envied.’ 

Mr. Weddell had attained by this time the latitude of 
72° 24'. On the morning of the 20th, seeing a clouded horizon, 
and a great number of birds in the S.E., the two vessels stood 
in that direction. ‘ The atmosphere now became very clear, 
and nothing like land was to be seen. Three ice-islands were 
in sight from the deck, and one other from the mast-head. 
Our latitude at this time was 74° 15’, and longitude 34° 16! 45", 
The wind blowing fresh at south, prevented, what I most de- 
sired, our making farther progress in that direction’ The 
lateness of the season, the consideration that they had to pass 
homewards through 1000 miles of sea, strewed with ice-islands, 
with long nights, attended probably by fogs, properly enough 
induced Mr. Weddell to take advantage of this favorable wind 
for returning. It is perhaps of much more importance that 
he should have returned to relate his discovery, than that he 
should have lingered in those dangerous seas, particularly as 
he was not provided with instruments for examining their 
phenomena, or supplied with the means of conveniently ex- 
tending his navigation in that quarter. 

The fact, therefore, is ascertained, that an open sea exists 
beyond the ice-islands, which opposed a barrier to Captain 
Cook, —a circumstance, which, it may be remarked, is highly 
favorable to the expectations which are entertained of findin 
a clear basin at the north; for the two poles most probably 
resemble each other in many respects. 

As to the phenomena which Mr. Weddell had the means 
of examining, he found that the magnetic energy of the-earth 
upon the needle, was much diminished when far to the porn 

ward. 
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ward. He did not observe the Aurora Australis, which Mr. 
Foster saw in his voyage round the world with Captain Cook 
in 1778. ‘As the twilight, however, was never out of the sky 
during the season Mr. Weddell was in those seas, that circum- 
stance might account for this aurora not being visible to him. 
He observed those distorted appearances which objects and the 
horizon itself assumed by refraction in high northern latitudes : 
‘ but,’ he adds, ‘ they occurred here little more than in an 
ordinary way ;’ owing, most probably, to this sea being clear 
of field-ice. Mr. Weddell’s observations led him to agree in 
an opinion, once entertained by Captain Cook, though after- 
wards altered, that field-ice is formed near, and proceeds from, 
land. Perhaps the most inexplicable phenomenon of all is 
that in latitude 74° 15° Mr. Weddell found a sea perfectly 
clear of ice, whereas in the Ictitude 61° 30', about 100 miles 
from the land, he was ‘ beset in heavy packed ice.’ Although 
we may admit the received opinion of navigators, that the 
southern hemisphere is proportionably colder by 10 degrees 
of latitude than the northern, yet the South Pole, in truth, 
seems more attainable than the North, if we may depend on 
Mr. Weddell’s report, which we see no reason whatever to 
question. 

In order to account for the excessive cold of the southern 
hemisphere, Saint Pierre fancifully supposed it to proceed from 
a cupola of ice surrounding the South Pole, and stretchin 
far northward. Mr. Weddell thinks he may safely conjecture 
that the east end of South Shetland, stretches to the W. S.W. 
beyond the longitude in which Captain Cook penetrated 
to the latitude of 71° 10°. He further supposes that it is 
this land that ought to be looked upon as the source from 
which the extreme cold of these regions proceeds. ‘ It is,’ he 
says, * an earthless country, bordered by immense ice-islands, 
which are continually separating in the summer, and are made, 
by prevailing westerly winds, almost to girdle the earth, and 
thus to cause the very low temperature which prevails.’ That 
part of the country which he saw was reared in columns of 
impenetrable rock, inclosing and producing large masses of 
ice, even in a low latitude. 


‘It is certain, Mr. Weddell observes, ‘ that ice-islands are formed 
enly in openings or recesses of land; and field-ice, I think, is not 
readily formed in a deepsea. On soundings, the water is soon cooled 
down to the freezing point ; hence field-ice is found at the distance 
of many miles from any shore. These considerations induce me to 
conclude, that from having but three ice-islands in sight, in latitude 
74 degrees, the range of land, of which I have spoken, does not 
extend more southerly than the 73d degree. If this be true, 7 
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if there be no more land to the southward, the antarctic polar sea 
may be found less icy than is imagined, and a clear field of disco- 
very, even to the South Pole, may therefore be anticipated.’ 


We repeat it, that the discovery of this open sea cannot be 
too highly appreciated, or too speedily taken advantage of by 
the Admiralty. 

On the 20th of February, the two vessels commenced their 
return northward, and after effecting their passage, though 
not without being exposed to danger, through the ice-islands, 
both arrived safe at the island of South Georgia, whence they 
proceeded to the Falkland Islands, which are now claimed by 
the state of Buenos Ayres. It is a remarkable fact, that the 
climate of these islands is said to be much more temperate at 
present than it was forty years ago, which seems to justify the 
inference, that great changes must have taken place within 
that period in the south polar ice. From these islands the 
two ships sailed to ‘Tierra del Fuego, of the natives of which 
Mr. Weddell gives many interesting particulars. He touched 
also ‘on the coast of Patagonia; and ridicules the notion that 
the inhabitants of that country are such enormous giants as 
they have been represented by our earlier navigators. Froin 
the best accounts that he received, they differed in nothin 
from the Fuegians, whose stature was of the ordinary height, 
from five feet five inches to six feet. On the banks of the 
river Ledger, he discovered the finest trees he ever saw: they 
were of a great height, and more than eight feet in diameter. 
Four men, joining hand in hand, could not compass them, 
‘ They would supply the British navy with the finest masts in 
the world.’ 

In the course of his narrative, Mr. Weddell introduces a 
detailed memoir of the South Shetland islands, of which little 
has been hitherto known. They are wholly without vegeta- 
tion ; they are therefore without terrestrial animals: but they 
ate visited by an abundance of amphibious creatures, the 
largest of which are the sea-elephants. ‘These were in vast 
numbers, but the fiir-seals, which appear to be found oiily in 
the South Seas, were still more plentiful. 


‘ It is curious to remark, that the sea-elephant, when lying on 
the shore, and threatened with death, will often make no effort to 
escape into the water, but lie still and shed tears, merely raising 
the head to look at the assailant ; and, though very timid, will wait 
with composure the club or the lance which takes its life. In elose 
contact, every human effort would be of little avail for the destruc- 
tion of this animal, unwieldy as it is, were it to rush forward, and 
exert the power of its jaws; for this, indeed, is so enormous, that, 
in = agony of death, stones are ground to powder between its 
teet \ 
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A strange circumstance occurred at Hall Island, which 
should not be left unnoticed, and which, if it be true, gives 
great countenance to the popular belief in the existence of 
mermaids. A sailor had been left on one side of the island, 
to take care of some produce, while the officers and the rest 
of the crew were engaged on the other side. 


‘ The sailor had gone to bed, and about 10 o’clock he heard a 
noise resembling human cries, and as day-light, in these latitudes, 
never disappears at this season, he rose, and looked around, but 
on seeing no person, he returned to bed; presently he heard the 
noise again, and rose a second time, but still saw nothing. Con- 
ceiving, however, the possibility of a boat being upset, and that 
some of the crew might be clinging to some detached rocks, he 
walked along the beach a few steps, and heard the noise more dis- 
tinctly, but in a musical strain. 

‘ On searching around he saw an object lying on a rock, a dozen 
yards from the shore, at which he was somewhat frightened. The 
face and shoulders appeared of human form, and of a reddish co- 
lour; over the shoulders hung long green hair ; the tail resembled 
that of the seal, but the extremities of the arms he could not see 
distinctly. ‘The creature continued to make a musical noise while 
he gazed about two minutes, and on perceiving him it disappeared 
in an instant. Immediately when the man saw his officer, he told 
this wild tale, the truth of which was, of course, doubted; but to 
add weight to his testimony, (being a Catholic,) he made a cross on 
the sand, which he kissed in form of making oath to the truth of 
his statement. 

‘ When the story was told me, I ridiculed it; but by way of 
diversion, I sent for the sailor who saw this non-descript into the 
cabin, and questioned him respecting it. He told me the story as 
I have related it, and in so clear and positive a manner, makin 
oath as'to the truth, that I concluded he must really have seen the 
animal he described, or that it must have been the effect of a dis- 
turbed imagination.’ 


We cannot take leave of Mr. Weddell, without observing 
that his narrative is uniformly characterized by sound sense, 
cautious reasoning, and great apparent correctness in his 
statement of facts. Many of his observations will be found 
useful in correcting charts; and to nautical men, traversing 
the South Seas, his information will be invaluable. 





Art. XVIII. The Roman Nights at the Tomb of the Scipios ; 
translated from the Italian of Verri. 2 Vols. Constable and 
Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst and Co. London. 1825. 


I" is singular, that until the present volumes made their ap- 
pearance, we were without a complete English version of 
the ** Notte Romani” of Count Verri. The first volume 
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(about half) of the original work was published at Rome in 
the year 1792; and it was not until the fate of this experiment 
had been decided by a degree of popularity, which had not 
exhausted itself upon seven editions, that the author was pro- 
voked to supply the succeeding portion. The second volume 
was produced in 1804. In the year 1798 appeared an 
English translation of the first part, which was then known to 
France, Spain, Germany, and even Poland, in the respective 
languages of those countries. A notice of the English version 
of that part, with copious extracts, will be found in the Ap- 
pendix to this Review, published in September, 1798. 

The * Roman Nights’ has obtained, almost since the date 
of its publication, a high and deserved rank among the 
standard works of European literature. It is the legitimate 
produce of patriot enthusiasm, of early and long cherished 

assion for the wonders of Roman story. Count Verri was a 
native of that land, which, in its day of fortune, gave birth 
to the master-spirits of mankind,—a compatriot (though 
generations stood between them,) of the heroes of the elder 
time. He was a man of genius and refinement, who found 
it necessary to vent, in some formal act of commemoration, 
the excitement which the antient history of his country gene- 
rated in his mind. ‘The discovery of the tomb of the Scipios, 
which occurred in the year 1780, seems to have supplied him 
with a plan. He descended into the ruined monument through 
a difficult cavern. It was the close of autumn, the season 
sacred to melancholy thought, when nature begins to sicken 
at the approach of winter, and puts off the complexion of 
health and activity. ‘This is the sepulchre of the illustrious 
men “ who cannot die.” His mind is intoxicated by the air 
of such a spot, his senses lose their faculty of perception, and 
busy fancy conjures around the tomb the shades of the fore- 
most of those who, by mind or by action, made the glory of 
intellectual and martial Rome. Night after night conferences 
are renewed, in which the spectres of departed legislators, 
heroes, orators, or poets, converse freely together on the pro- 
minent institutions, the events or characters, that occur in the 
pages of Roman history. In the article to which we have 
above alluded, some of those instructive discussions are 
honorably mentioned. 

At the opening of the second volume, which has only been 
recently translated, we are led by the author to the Palatine 
Hill in company with some of the most celebrated shades ; 
and there we are met by Romulus, who is recognized by his 
rude costume, his majestic form, and imperious tone. He 
inquires about the history of Rome, and attends to its = 
with 
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with alternate indignation and pride. We listen to miscella- 
neous disputes, all most characteristically conducted, on Roman 
politics. We follow the inquisitive troop of spectres to the 
ruins of those illustrious structures dedicated to worship, to 
amusement, or secular affairs, which Rome was wont to spread 
about her city, and there watch them with interest, while they 
tell of the time when they passed their youths under those 
magnificent domes, and unite in their sorrow for the de- 
struction of those edifices. The obligations and the severit 
of the order of the vestal virgins are portrayed in a beauti- 
ful episode, in which the lineaments of tragedy are deepened 
by the fine coloring of the diction. The tombs of the 
Appian way, the sacred grotto of Egeria, and the Pantheon, 
offer successively interesting materials for describing and 
illustrating the religion and manners of antient Rome. The 
curiosity of the spectres is awakened continually by some cir- 
cumstance peculiar to modern times ; and our author, who acts 
with all the civility of a guide, never fails to yield the fullest 
explanation to each inquiry. They find cause of wonder, and 
often, too, of just ground of wrath, in the changes which the 
revolutions of ages have wrought in the outward aspect of 
their country, as well as in the moral frame of its inhabitants ; 
and it requires all the subtlety and all the eloquence of their 
mortal companions to allay the perturbation of their souls, 
and restore them to the tranquillity of the grave. 

The translator has performed his task in a manner that re- 
flects credit on his taste. In order to justify this praise, we 
shall give a single extract relating to the description of the 
punishment to which the vestal virgin was condemned, for 
having violated her vow of continence. It may be necessary 
to premise, that the narrative is given by the shade of an un- 
happy victim, who appears to our author and his spectre- 
companions during a visit to the Campo Scellerato, which 
was the place set apart for the execution of the awful penalty 
incurred by those virgins who betrayed their vows. 


‘ « The dreadful executioners of the sentence then confined me 
still more straitly in my chains, which were now rusted with my 
tears, and fetched a seat closed all around, in order that when I 
was placed in it, my groans might not be overheard by the pitying 
multitude. But that tyrannical invention was useless in suppress- 
ing my sighs, because oppressed by grief, and more than half dead, 
I had not sufficient breath left to put the air in motion by my cries. 
Then having in a short time arrived at this accursed spot, I was 
conducted into a subterranean prison, where (being buried alive) 
I was compelled to suffer many deaths in slow agony. 
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<‘ « Here stood the menacing Pontifex, who covered me with a 
black veil, the dreadful emblem of death; then stretching forth 
to my breast, in an angry attitude, his sacerdotal right hand, re- 
pulsed me from him, like an execrable victim. The lictors there- 
after undid my fetters, so that I was not now free, but left a prey 
to maddening impulses of desperation. Then, according to the 
melancholy ceremony, they lighted a lamp, and left me a little oil 
to feed its flame, some straw to lie upon, and bread, water, and 
milk to support me. Every one thereafter went out, and the open- 
ing of the cell was closed with a heavy block of marble, as if it 
had been atomb. Ah me! what a dreadful noise was that which 
I heard at that lamentable moment. Several stones fell down in a 
heap at the entrance, thrown, as I conjectured, in order that every 
outlet might be closed to my last groans. 

‘ « Meanwhile a deadly blindness covered my eyes, and my 
trembling limbs giving way beneath me, I sunk upon the straw. 
Oh that I had then died suddenly! But after that I had recovered 
my scattered senses, I uttered imprecations against the barbarous 
punishment, the tyrannic office, the useless fire, and the complaints 
of outraged nature, and my unwary vows; but the idle air was 
alone conscious of my last expressions. Alas! even now, art thou 
resounding with them, thou abyss of death,—cave of mortal 
agonies, — thou gulf inaccessible to pity, —thou tomb of living 
desperation ! — Sure am I that, if with you there still remains an 
feeling for the misfortunes of humanity, you must bewail my de- 
plorable end; for what other comfort do the wretched request, 
except to have their miseries listened to with pity. And what 
agony can be greater than neither to have nor to hope ever to be- 
hold a human countenance, or any one to hear the tale of your 
mortal desolation. But at length the force of my body having 
become too feeble to give expression to my anguish, I began gra- 
dually to sink away to my desired end. Wherefore instead of food 
did they not leave me in pity a friendly dagger, or some deadly 


poison? For as nature ever prompts even the wretched to sup- - 


port themselves, I observing near the pallid flame the nourishment 
destined to lengthen out my agonies, sipped a little water, as m 

throat was parched up with the sobs of death. I also fed the 
flickering flame with oil; for anxious as I was to descend into the 
abysses of death, yet I was afraid of remaining alive in that tomb 
without light : — when, behold, on a sudden, there was excited in 
my breast a raging fit of madness; I leaped from that infamous 
spot, so vainly bathed with my tears, and with such a deliberation, 
as even now I approve, I dashed my forehead, with all the strength 
which remained in my limbs, against the wall—and fell. The 
darkness of eternity covered my eyes, and my soul lighted up with 
an inextinguishable flame, fled with a groan from my mortal body. 
But how many days I spent in agonies in my tomb I know not, for 
tedious are the moments of pain, and when deprived of the light 
of the sun, hours pass away untold. Ah me! if any one amongst 
you all, in this ocean of eternity, have encountered that peng 
youth, 
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youth, for whose love I suffered death, for pity’s sake reveal to me 
what was his destiny, and relate to me the manner of his death.” 

‘ While the sorrowing damsel thus exclaimed, she, with the 
corner of her veil, wiped away the tears from her eyes, while upon 
her beautiful countenance pity was depicted in so sweet a manner, 
that it excited the compassion of every by-stander. The air re- 
sounded with a deep lamentation, and, at the same time, there 
came forth from the crowd a spectre, which, turning itself towards 
the damsel, said, 

‘ « Since thou wishest so much, © unfortunate young lady, to 
hear the sad intelligence, I, who lived at that period, can reveal it 
to thee, piteous as it is.” 

‘ She then lifted her veil, wherein she had concealed her sorrow- 
ing countenance, and mournfully exclaimed, 

‘ “ Narrate whatever thou knowest, cruel as may be the story, 
because it is impossible to make me more wretched than I now 
am.” 

‘ The other answered; “ After that the priest had fulfilled 
towards thee his cruel office, he suddenly dragged forth into the 
Comitia the ill-fated youth, where, according to the atrocious cus- 
tom, he himself, with his sacerdotal right arm, the inexorable 
minister of celestial wrath, struck him with rods, until he expired 
under the blows.” 

‘ At these tidings Floronia fled away ; and as she withdrew, she 
shook her head wildly, and the breeze agitated her scarf, and her 
cheeks, and dishevelled locks.’ 





*," The Appendix to the last Volume is published with this 
Number. 











